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Cuapter I. 


MISS HALLAM. 


4 ee weather for April!” Yes, it certainly was 

wonderful. I fully agreed with the sentiment expressed at 
different periods of the day by different members of my family; but 
I did not follow their example and seek enjoyment out of doors— 
pleasure in that balmy spring air. Trouble—the first trouble of my 
life—had laid her hand heavily upon me. The world felt disjointed 
and all upside down; I very helpless and lonely in it. I had two 
sisters, I had a father and a mother; but none the less was I unable 
to share my grief with any one of them; nay, it had been an absolute 
relief to me when first one and then another of them had left the house, 
on business or pleasure intent, and I, after watching my father go 
down the garden-walk, and seeing the gate close after him, knew that, 
save for Jane, our domestic, who was carolling lustily to herself in the 
kitchen regions, I was alone in the house. 

I was in the drawing-room. Once secure of solitude, I put down 
the sewing with which I had been pretending to employ myself, and 
went to the window—a pleasant, sunny bay. In that window stood a 
small work-table, with a flower-pot upon it, containing a lilac primula. 
I remember it distinctly to this day, and I am likely to carry the 
recollection with me as long as I live. I leaned my elbows upon this 
table, and gazed across the fields, green with spring grass, tenderly 


lighted by an April sun, to where the river—the Skern—shone with 
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a pleasant, homely, silver glitter, twining through the smiling 
meadows till it bent round the solemn overhanging cliff crowned 
with mournful firs, which went by the name of the Rifted or Riven 
Scaur. 

In some such delightful mead might the white-armed Nausicaa 
have tossed her cowslip balls amongst the other maids; perhaps by 
some such river might Persephone have paused to gather the daffodil 
—the fateful flower beside the rill.” Light clouds flitted across 
the sky, a waft of wind danced in at the open window, ruffling my 
hair mockingly, and bearing with it the deep sound of a church-clock 
striking four. 

As if the striking of the hour had been a signal for the breaking 
of a spell, the silence that had prevailed came to an end. Wheels 
came rolling along the road up to the door, which, however, was 
at the other side of the house. “A visitor for my father, no doubt,” 
I thought indifferently ; “and he has gone out to read the funeral 
service for a dead parishioner. How strange! I wonder howclergy- 
men and doctors can ever get accustomed to the grim contrasts amidst 
which they live!” 

I suffered my thoughts to wander off in some such track as this, 
but they were all through dominated by a heavy sense of oppression 
—the threatening hand of a calamity which I feared was about to 
overtake me, and I had again forgotten the outside world. 

The door was opened. Jane held it open and said nothing (a 
trifling habit of hers, which used to cause me much annoyance), and a 
tall woman walked slowly into the room. I rose and looked earnestly 
at her, surprised and somewhat nervous when I saw who she was— 
Miss Hallam, of Hallam Grange, our near neighbour, but a great 
stranger to us nevertheless, so far, that is, as personal intercourse 
went. 

“Your servant told me that every one was out except Miss May,” 
she remarked in a harsh, decided voice, as she looked not so much at 
me as towards me, and I perceived that there was something strange 
about her eyes. 

“Yes; I am sorry,” I began doubtfully. 

She had sallow, strongly-marked, but proud and aristocratic 
features, and a manner with more than a tinge of imperiousness. 
Her face, her figure, her voice were familiar, yet strange to me— 
familiar because I had heard of her, and been in the habit of occa- 
sionally seeing her from my very earliest childhood ; strange, because 
she was reserved and not given to seeking her neighbours’ houses for 
purposes either of gossip or hospitality. I was aware that about once 
in two years she made a call at our house, the Vicarage, whether as a 
mark of politeness to us, or to show that, though she never entered a 
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church, she still chose to lend her countenance and approval to the 
Establishment, or whether merely out of old use and habit, I knew 
not. I only knew that she came, and that until now it had never 
fallen to my lot to be present upon any of those momentous occasions. 

Feeling it a little hard that my coveted solitude should thus be 
interrupted, and not quite knowing what to say to her, I sat down, and 
there was a moment’s pause. 

“Ts your mother well ?” she inquired. 

“Yes, thank you, very well. She has gone with my sister to 
Darton.” 

“Your father ?” 

“ He is well too, thank you. He has a funeral this afternoon.” 

“T think you have two sisters, have you not ?” 

“Yes; Adelaide and Stella.” 

“ And which are you ?” 

“May. Iam the second one.” 

All her questions were put in an almost severe tone, and not as if 
she took very much interest in me or mine. I felt my timidity 
increase, and yet—I liked her. Yes, I felt most distinctly that I 
liked her. 

“May,” she remarked meditatively ; “May Wedderburn. Are you 
aware that you have a very pretty north-country sounding name ?” 

“T have not thought about it.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Tam a little over seventeen.” 

“Ah! And what do you do all day?” 

“Oh!” I began doubtfully, “not much, I am afraid, that is useful 
or valuable.” 

“You are young enough yet. Don’t begin to do things with a 
purpose for some time to come. Be happy whilst you can.” 

“T am not at all happy,” I replied, not thinking of what I was 
saying, and then feeling that I could have bitten my tongue out with 
vexation. What could it possibly matter to Miss Hallam whether I 
was happy or not? She was asking me all these questions to pass 
the time, and in order to talk about something while she sat in our 
house. 

“What makes you unhappy? Are your sisters disagreeable ?” 

“Qh no !” 

“ Are your parents unkind ?” 

“ Unkind!” I echoed, thinking what a very extraordinary woman 
she was, and wondering what kind of experience hers could have been 
in the past. 

“Then I cannot imagine what cause for unhappiness you can have,” 
she said composedly. 
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I made no answer. I repented me of having uttered the words, and 
Miss Hallam went on: 

“T should advise you to forget that there is such a thing as unhap- 
piness. You will soon succeed.” 

“ Yes—I will try,” said I in a low voice, as the cause of my unhap- 
piness rose up, gaunt, grim, and forbidding, with thin lips curved in a 
mocking smile, and glittering, snake-like eyes fixed upon my face. I 
shivered faintly; and she, though looking quickly at me, seemed to 
think she had said enough about my unhappiness. Her next question 
surprised me much. 

“ Are you fair in complexion ?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” said L “TI am very. fair—fairer than either of my sisters. 
But are you near-sighted ?” 

“Near sightless,” she replied, with a bitter little laugh. “ Cataract. 
I have so many joys in my life that Providence has thought fit to 
temper the sunshine of my lot. I am to content myself with the 
store of pleasant remembrances with which my mind is crowded, when 
I can see nothing outside. A delightful arrangement. It is what 
pious people call a ‘ cross’ or a ‘ visitation,’ or something of that kind. 
I am not pious, and I call it the destruction of what little happiness 
I had.” 

“Qh, I am very, very sorry for you,” I answered, feeling what I 
spoke, for it had always been my idea of misery to be blind—shut 
away from the sunlight upon the fields, from the hue of the river, 
from all that “lust of the eye” which meets us on every side. 

“But are you quite alone?” I continued. “Have you no one 
to ”? 

I stopped: I was about to add, “to be kind to you—to take care of 
you?” but I suddenly remembered that it would not do for me to ask 
such questions. 

“No, I live quite alone,” said she abruptly. “ Did you think of 
offering to relieve my solitude ?” 

I felt myself burning with a hot blush all over my face, as I 
stammered out: 

“Tam sure I never thought of anything so impertinent, but—but— 
if there was anything I could do—read, or r 

I stopped again. Never very confident in myself, I felt a miser- 
able sense that I might have been going too far. I wished most 
ardently that my mother or Adelaide had been there to take the 
weight of such a conversation from my shoulders. What was my 
surprise to hear Miss Hallam say, in a tone quite smooth, polished, 
and polite : 

“Come and drink tea with me to-morrow afternoon—afternoon tea, 
I mean. You can go away as soon as you like. Will you?” 
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“Oh, thank you. Yes, I will.” 

“Very well. I shall expect you between four and five. Good 
afternoon.” 

“Let me come with you to your carriage,” said I, hastily. “Jane 
—our servant is so clumsy.” 

I preceded her with care, saw her seated in her carriage and driven 
away towards the Grange, which was but a few hundred yards from 
our own gates, and then I returned to the house. And as I went in 
again, my companion-shadow glided once more to my side, with soft, 
insinuating, irresistible importunity, and I knew that it would be my 
faithful attendant for—who could say how long? 


Cuapter IL. 


“Traversons gravement cette méchante mascarade qu’on appelle le 
monde.” 


Tue houses in Skernford—the houses of the “gentry,” that is to say 
—lay almost all on one side an old-fashioned, sleepy-looking “ green,” 
towards which their entrances lay; but their real front, their 
pleasantest aspect, was on their other side, facing the river which ran 
below, and down to which their gardens sloped in terraces. Our 
house, the Vicarage, lay nearest the church; Miss Hallam’s house, 
the Grange, farthest from the church. Between these, larger ‘and 
more imposing, in grounds beside which ours seemed to dwindle down 
to a few flower-beds, lay Deeplish Hall, whose owner, Sir Peter Le 
Marchant, had lately come to live there, at least for a time. 

It was many years since Sir Peter Le Marchant, whose image at 
this time was fated to enter so largely and so much against my will 
into all my calculations, had lived at, or even visited, his estate at 
Skernford. He was a man of immense property, and report said 
that Deeplish Hall, which we innocent villagers looked upon as such 
an imposing mansion, was but one, and not the grandest, of his 
several country houses. All that I knew of his history—or rather, 
all that I had heard of it, whether truly or not, I was in no position 
to say—was but a vague and misty account; yet that little had given 
me a dislike to him before I ever met him. 

Miss Hallam, our neighbour, who lived in such solitude and retire- 
ment, was credited with having a history—if report had only been 
able to fix upon what it was. She was popularly supposed to be of a 
grim and decidedly eccentric disposition. Eccentric she was, as I 
afterwards found—as I thought when I first saw her. She seldom 
appeared either in church or upon any other public occasion, and was 
said to be the deadly enemy of Sir Peter Le Marchant and all per- 
taining to him. There was some old, far-back romance connected 
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with it—a romance which I did not understand, for up to now I had 
never known either her or Sir Peter sufficiently to take any interest 
in the story, but the report ran that in days gone by—how far gone 
by, too, they must have been !—Miss Hallam, a young and handsome 
heiress, loved very devotedly her one sister, and that sister—so 
much was known as a fact—had become Lady Le Marchant: was not 
her monument in the church between the Deeplish Hall and the 
Hallam Grange pews? Was not the tale of her virtues and her 
years—seven-and-twenty only did she count of the latter—there 
recorded? That Barbara Hallam had been married to Sir Peter was 
matter of history: what was not matter of history, but of tradition 
which was believed in quite as firmly, was that the baronet had ill- 
treated his wife—in what way was not distinctly specified, but I have 
since learnt that it was true; she was a gentle creature, and he made 
her life miserable unto her. She was idolised by her elder sister, 
who, burning with indignation at the treatment to which her darling 
had been subjected, had become, even in disposition, an altered woman. 
From a cheerful, open-hearted, generous, somewhat brusque young 
person, she had grown into a prematurely old, soured, revengeful 
woman. It was to her that the weak and injured sister had fled; it 
was in her arms that she had died. Since her sister’s death, Miss 
Hallam had withdrawn entirely from society, cherishing a perpetual 
grudge against Sir Peter Le Marchant. Whether she had relations 
or none, friends or acquaintance outside the small village in which 
she lived, none knew. If so, they limited their intercourse with her 
to correspondence, for no visitor ever penetrated to her damp old 
Grange, nor had she ever been known to leave it with the purpose of 
making any journey abroad. If perfect silence and perfect retirement 
could hush the tongues of tradition and report, then Miss Hallam’s 
story should have been forgotten. But it was not forgotten. Such 
things never do become forgotten. 

It was only since Sir Peter had appeared suddenly some six weeks 
ago at Deeplish Hall that these dry bones of tradition had for me 
quickened into something like life, and had acquired a kind of interest 
for me. 

Our father, as vicar of the parish, had naturally called upon Sir 
Peter, and as naturally invited him to his house. His visits had 
begun by his coming to lunch one day, and we had speculated about 
him a little in advance, half jestlingly, raking up old stories, and 
attributing to him various evil qualities of a hard and loveless old age. 
But after he had gone, the verdict of Stella and myself was, “Much 
worse than we expected.” He was different from what we had 
expected. Perhaps that annoyed us. Instead of being able to laugh 
at him, we found something oppressive, chilling, to me frightful, in 
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the cold sneering smile which seemed perpetually hovering about his 
thin lips—in the fixed, snaky glitter of his still, intent grey eyes. 
His face was pale, his manners were polished, but to meet his eye was 
a thing I hated, and the touch of his hand made me shudder. While 
speaking i in the politest possible manner, he had eyed over Adelaide 
and me in a manner which I do not think either of us had ever 
experienced before. I hated him from the moment in which I saw 
him looking at me with expression of approval. To be approved by 
Sir Peter Le Marchant, could fate devise anything more horrible? 
Yes, I knew that it could: one might have to submit to the approval, 
to live in the approval. I had expressed my opinion on the subject 
with freedom to Adelaide, who to my surprise had not agreed with 
me, and had told me coldly that I had no business to speak disrespect- 
fully of my father’s visitors. I was silenced, but unhappy. From 
the first moment of seeing Sir Peter, I had felt an uncomfortable, 
uneasy feeling, which, had I been sentimental, I might have called a 
presentiment, but I was not sentimental. I was a healthy young 
girl of seventeen, believing in true love, and goodness, and gentleness 
very earnestly ; “fancy free,” having read few novels, and heard no 
gossip—a very baby in many respects. Our home might be a quiet 
one, a poor one, a dull one—our circle of acquaintance small, our dis- 
tractions of the most limited description imaginable, but at least we 
knew no evil, and—I speak for Stella and myself—thought none, 
Our father and mother were persons with nothing whatever remarkable 
about them. Both had been handsome. My mother was pretty, my 
father good-looking, yet. I loved them both dearly. It had never 
entered my head to do otherwise than love them; but the love which 
made the star and the poetry of my quiet and unromantic life was that 
I bore to Adelaide, my eldest sister. I believed in her devotedly, and 
accepted her judgment, given in her own peculiar proud, decided way, 
upon every topic on which she chose to express it. She was one-and- 
twenty, and I used to think I could lay down my life for her. 

It was consequently a shock to me to hear her speak in praise— 
yes, in praise—of Sir Peter Le Marchant. My first impulse was to 
distrust my own judgment, but no: I could not long do so. He was 
repulsive ; he was stealthy, hard, cruel, im appearance. I could not 
account for Adelaide’s perversity in liking him, and passed puzzled 
days and racked my brain in conjecture as to why, when Sir Peter 
came, Adelaide should be always at home, always neat and fresh— 
not like me. Why was Adelaide, who found it too much trouble to 
join Stella and me in our homely concerts, always ready to indulge 
Sir Peter’s taste for music, to entertain him with conversation ?—and 
she could talk. She was unlike me in that respect. I never had a 
brilliant gift of conversation. She was witty about the things she 
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did know, and never. committed the fatal mistake of pretending to be 
up in the things she did not know. These gifts of mind, these social 
powers, were always ready for the edification of Sir Peter. By 
degrees the truth forced itself upon me. Some one said—I overheard 
it—that “that handsome Miss Wedderburn was undoubtedly setting 
her cap at Sir Peter Le Marchant.” Never shall I forget the fury 
which at first possessed me, the conviction which gradually stole over 
me that it was true. My sister Adelaide, beautiful, proud, clever— 
and I had. always thought good—had distinctly in view the purpose 
of becoming Lady Le Marchant. I shed countless tears over the 
miserable discovery, and dared not speak to her of it. But that was 
not the worst. My horizon darkened. One horrible day I discovered 
that it was I, and not Adelaide, who had attracted Sir Peter’s 
attentions. It was not a scene, not a set declaration. It was a word 
in that smooth voice, a glance from that hated and chilling eye, 
which suddenly aroused me to the truth. 

Shuddering, dismayed, I locked the matter up within my own 
breast, and wished with a longing that sometimes made me quite 
wretched that I could quit Skernford, my home, my life, which had 
lost zest for me, and was become a burden to me. The knowledge 
that Sir Peter admired me absolutely degraded me in my own eyes. 
I felt as if I could not hold up my head. I had spoken to no one of 
what had passed within me, and I trusted it had not been noticed ; 
but ail my joy was gone. It was as if I stood helpless while a noisome 
reptile coiled its folds around me. 

To-day, after Miss Hallam’s departure, I dropped into my now 
chronic state of listlessness and sadness. They all came back: my 
father from the church; my mother and Adelaide from Darton, 
whither they had been on a shopping expedition ; Stella from a stroll 
by the river. We had tea, and they dispersed quite cheerfully to 
their various occupations. I, seeing the gloaming gently and dimly 
falling over the earth, walked out of the house into the garden, and 
took my way towards the river. I passed an arbour in which Stella 
and I had loved to sit and watch the stream, and talk, and read Miss 
Austen’s novels. Stella was there now, with a well-thumbed copy of 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ in her hand. 

“Come and sit down, May,” she apostrophised me. “ Do listen to 
this about Bingley and Wickham.” 

“No, thank you,” said I, abstractedly, and feeling that Stella was 
not the person to whom I could confide my woe. Indeed, on scanning 
mentally the list of my acquaintance, I found that there was not one 
in whom I could confide. It gave me a strange sense of loneliness 


and aloofness, and hardened me more than the reading of a hundred 
satires on the meannesses of society. 
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I went along the terrace by the riverside, and looked up to the 
left—traces of Sir Peter again. There .was the terrace of Deeplish 
Hall, which stood on a height just above a bend in the river. It was 
a fine old place. It looked rich, old, and peaceful. I had been many 
a time through its gardens, and thought them beautiful, and wished 
they belonged to me. Now I felt that they lay in a manner at my 
feet, and my strongest feeling respecting them was an earnest: wish 
‘that I might never see them again. 

Thus agreeably meditating, I insensibly left our own garden and 
wandered on in the now quickly falling twilight into a narrow path 
leading across a sort of No-Man’s Land into the demesne of Sir Peter 
Le Marchant. In my trouble I scarcely remarked where I was 
going, and with my-eyes cast upon the ground was wishing that I 
could feel again as I once had felt, when 


“T nothing had, and yet enough ;” 


and was sadly wondering what I could do to escape from the net in 
which I felt myself caught, when a shadow darkened the twilight in 
which I stood, and looking up I saw Sir Peter, and heard these words : 

“Good evening, Miss Wedderburn. Are you enjoying a little 
stroll ?” 

By, as it seemed to me, some strange miracle, all my inward fears 
and tremblings vanished. I did not feel afraid of Sir Peter in the 
least. I felt that here was a crisis. This meeting would show me 
whether my fears had been groundless, and my own vanity and self- 
consciousness of unparalleled proportions; or whether I had judged 
truly, and had good reason for my qualms and anticipations. 

It came. The alarm had not been a false one. Sir Peter, after 
conversing with me for a short time, did, in clear and unmistakable 
terms, inform me that he loved me, and asked me to marry him. 

“T thank you,” said I, mastering my impulse to cover my face 
with my hands, and run shuddering away from him. “I thank you 
for the honour you offer me, and beg to decline it.” 

He looked surprised, and still continued to urge me in a manner 
which roused a deep inner feeling of indignation within me, for it 
seemed to say that he understood me to be overwhelmed with the 
honour he proposed to confer upon me, and humoured my timidity 
about accepting it. There was no doubt in his manner; not the 
shadow of a suspicion that I could be in earnest. There was some- 
thing that turned my heart cold within me—a cool, sneering tone, 
which not all his professions of affection could disguise. Since that 
time I have heard Sir Peter explicitly state his conception of the 
sphere of woman in the world ; it was not an exalted one. He could 
not even now quite conceal that, while he told me he wished to make 
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me his. wife and the partner of his heart and possessions, yet he 
knew that such professions were but words—that he did not sue for 
my love (poor Sir Peter! I doubt if ever in his long life he was 
blessed with even a momentary glimpse of the divine countenance of 
pure love), but offered to buy my youth, and such poor beauty as I 
might have, with his money and his other worldly advantages. 

Sir Peter was a blank, utter sceptic with regard to the worth of 
women. He did not believe in their virtue nor self-respect; he 
believed them to be clever actresses, and, taken in all, the best kind 
of amusement to be had for‘money. This kind of opinion was then 
new to me; the effect of it upon my mind such as might be expected. 
I was seventeen, and an ardent believer in all things pure and of good 
report. 

Nevertheless, I remained composed, sedate, even courteous to the 
last—till I had fairly made Sir Peter understand that no earthly 
power should induce me to marry him; till I had let him see that I 
fully comprehended the advantages of the position he offered me, 
and declined them. 

“Miss Wedderburn,” said he at last—and his voice was as unruffled 
as my own; had it been more angry, I should have feared it less— 
“do you fear opposition? I do not think your parents would refuse 
their consent to our union.” 

I closed my eyes for a moment, and a band seemed to tighten 
about my heart. Then I said: 

“T speak without reference to my parents. In such a matter I 
judge for myself.” 

“ Always the same answer ?” 

“ Always the same, Sir Peter.” 

“Tt would be most ungentlemanly to press the subject any further.” 
His eyes were fixed upon me with the same cold, snake-like smile. 
“T will not be guilty of such a solecism. Your family affections, my 
dear young lady, are strong, [should suppose. Which—whom do you 
love best ?” 

Surprised at the blunt straightforwardness of the question, as 
coming from him, I replied thoughtlessly, “Oh, my sister Adelaide.” 

“Indeed! I should imagine she was in every way worthy the 
esteem of so disinterested a person as yourself. A different dis- 
position, though—quite. Will you allow me to touch your hand 
before I retire ?” 

Trembling with uneasy forebodings roused by his continual sneer- 
ing smile, and the peculiar evil light in his eyes, I yet went through 
with my duty to the end. He took the hand I extended, and raised 
it to his lips with a low bow. 

“Good evening, Miss Wedderburn.” 
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Faintly returning his valediction, I saw him go away, and then in 
a dream, a maze, a bewilderment, I too turned slowly away, and 
walked to the house again. I felt, I knew I had behaved well and 
discreetly, but I had no confidence whatever that the matter was at 
an end. 


Cuaprer III. 
“Lucifer, Star of the Morning! How art thou fallen!” 


I rounp myself, without having met any one of my family, in my own 
room, in the semi-darkness, seated on a chair by my bedside; un- 
nerved, faint, miserable with a misery such as I had never felt before. 
The window was open, and there came up a faint scent of sweet-briar 
and wall-flowers in soft, balmy gusts, driven into the room by the 
April night-wind. There rose a moon and flooded the earth with 
radiance. Then came a sound of footsteps; the door of the next 
room, that belonging to Adelaide, was opened. I heard her come in, 
strike a match, and light her candle; the click of the catch as the 
blind rolled down. There was a door between her room and mine, 
and presently she passed it, and bearing a candle in her hand, stood 
in my presence. My sister was very beautiful, very proud. She was 
eleverer, stronger, more decided than I; or rather, while she had those 
qualities very strongly developed, I was almost without them. She 
always held her head up, and had one of those majestic figures which 
require no back-boards to teach them uprightness, no master of de- 
portment to instil grace into their movements. Her toilette and 
mine were not, as may be supposed, of very rich materials or varied 
character ; but while my things always looked as bad of their kind as 
they could—fitted badly, sat badly, were creased and crumpled—hers 
always had a look of freshness; she wore the merest old black merino 
as if it were velvet, and a muslin frill like a point-lace collar. There 
are such people in the world. I have always admired them, envied 
them, wondered at them from afar; it has never been my fate in the 
smallest degree to approach or emulate them. 

Her pale face, with its perfect outlines, was just illumined by the 
candle she held, and the light also caught the crown of massive plaits 
which she wore around her head. She set the candle down. I sat 
still, and looked at her. 

“You are there, May,” she remarked. 

“Yes,” was my subdued response. 

“Where have you been all the evening ?” 

“Tt does not matter to any one.” 

“Indeed it does. You were talking to Sir Peter Le Marchant. I 
saw you meet him from my bedroom window.” 
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“Did you?” 

“ Did he propose to you?” she inquired, with a composure which 
seemed to me frightful. ‘“ Worldly,” I thought, was a weak word to 
apply to her, and I was suffering acutely. 

“ He did.” 

“Well, I suppose it would be a little difficult to accept him.” 

“T did not accept him.” 

“What?” she inquired, as if she had not quite caught what I 
said. 

“T refused him,” said I, slightly raising my voice. 

“What are you telling me ?” 

“The truth.” 

“Sir Peter has fif 4 

“Don’t mention Sir Peter to me again,” said I nervously, and feel- 
ing as if my heart would break. I had never quarrelled with 
Adelaide before. No reconciliation afterwards could ever make up for 
the anguish which I was going through now. 

“Just listen to me,” she said bending over me, her lips drawn 
together. “I ought to have spoken to you before. I don’t know 
whether you have ever given any thought to our position and circum- 
stances. If not, it would be as well that you should do so now. 
Papa is fifty-five years old, and has three hundred a year. In the 
course of time he will die; and as his life is not insured, and he has 
regularly spent every penny of his income—naturally it would have 
been strange if he hadn’t—what is to become of us when he is dead ?” 

“We can work.” 

“Work!” said she, with inexpressible scorn. “ Work! Pray 
what can we do in the way of work? What kind of education have 
we had? ‘The village schoolmistress could make us look very small 
in the matter of geography and history. We have not been trained 
to work, and, let me tell you, May, unskilled labour does not pay in 
these days.” 

“T am sure you can do anything, Adelaide; and I will teach sing- 
ing. I can sing.” 

“Pooh! Do you suppose that, because you can take C in alt, you 
are competent to teach singing? You don’t know how to sing your- 
self yet. Your face is your fortune. So is mine my fortune. So is 
Stella’s her fortune. You have enjoyed yourself all your life; you 
have had seventeen years of play and amusement, and now you 
behave like a baby. You refuse to endure a little discomfort, as the 
price of placing yourself and your family for ever out of the reach of 
trouble and trial. Why, if you were Sir Peter’s wife, you could do 
what you liked with him. I don’t say anything about myself; but 
oh! May, I am ashamed of you, I am ashamed of you! I thought you 
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had more in you. Is it possible that you are nothing but a romp— 
nothing but a vulgar tomboy ? Good heaven! If the chance had 
been mine!” 

“What would you have done?” I whispered, subdued for the 
moment, but obstinate in my heart as ever. 

“T am nobody now; no one knows me. But if I had had the 
chance that you had to-night, in another year I would have been 
known and envied by half the women in England. Bah! Circum- 
stances are too disgusting, éoo unkind !” 

“Qh! Adelaide, nothing could have made up for being tied to that 
man,” said I in a small voice ; “and I am not ambitious.” 

“ Ambitious! You are selfish—downright, grossly, inordinately 
selfish. Do you suppose no one else ever had to do what they did not 
like? Why did you not stop to think, instead of rushing away from 
the thing like some unreasoning animal ?” 

“Adelaide! Sir Peter! To marry him!” I implored in tears. 
“How could I? I should die of shame at the very thought. Who 
could help seeing that I had sold myself to him ?” 

“And who would think any the worse of you? And what if 
they did? With fifteen thousand a year you may defy public 
opinion.” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” I cried, covering my face with my hands. 
“ Adelaide, you will break my heart!” 

Burying my face in the bed-quilt, I sobbed irrepressibly. Adelaide’s 
apparent unconsciousness of, or callousness to, the stabs she was 
giving me, and the anguish they caused me, almost distracted me. 

She loosed my arm, remarking, with bitter vexation : 

“T feel as if I could shake you!” 

She left the room. I was left to my meditations. My head—my 
heart too—ached distractingly; my arm was sore where Adelaide 
had grasped it; I felt as if she had taken my mind by the shoulders 
and shaken it roughly. I fastened both doors of my room, resolving 
that neither she nor any one else should penetrate to my presence 
again that night. 

What was I todo? Where to turn? I began now to realise that 
the Res domt, which had always seemed to me so abundant for all 
occasions, were really Res angusta, and that circumstances might 
occur in which they would be miserably inadequate. 
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Cuapter IV. 


“Zu Rathe gehen und vom Rath zur That.” 
Briefe Beethoven’s. 


THERE was surely not much in Miss Hallam to encourage confidences ; 
yet, within half an hour of the time of entering her house, I had told 
her all that oppressed my heart, and had gained a feeling of greater 
security than I had yet felt. I was sure that she would befriend me. 
True, she did not say so. When I told her about Sir Peter Le 
Marchant’s proposal to me, about Adelaide’s behaviour; when, in 
halting and stammering tones, and interrupted by tears, I confessed 
that I had not spoken to my father or mother upon the subject, and 
that I was not quite sure of their approval of what I had done, she 
even laughed a little, but not in what could be called an amused 
manner. When I had finished my tale, she said : 

“Tf I understand you, the case stands thus: you have refused 
Sir Peter Le Marchant, but you do not feel at all sure that he will 
not propose to you again. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes,” I admitted. 

“ And you dread and shrink from the idea of a repetition of this 
business ?” 

“T feel as if it would kill me.” 

“Tt would not kill you. People are not so easily killed as all that ; 
but it is highly unfit that you should be subjected to a recurrence of 
it. I will think about it. Will you have the goodness to read me a 
page of this book ?” 

Much surprised at this very abrupt change of the subject, but not 
daring to make any observation upon it, I took the book—the current 
number of a magazine—and read a page to her. 

“That will do,” said she. “Now, will you read this letter, also 
aloud ?” 

She put a letter into my hand, and I read: 


“Dar Mapam,—In answer to your letter of last week, I write 
to say that I could find the rooms you require, and that by me you 
will have many good agreements which would make your stay in 
‘Germany pleasanter. My house is a large one in the Alleestrasse. 
Dr. Mittendorf, the oculist, lives not far from here, and the 
Stidtische Augenklinik—that is, the eye hospital—is quite near. The 
rooms you would have are upstairs—suite of salon and two bedrooms, 
with room for your maid in another part of the house. I have other 
boarders here at the time, but you would do as you pleased about 
mixing with them.—With all highest esteem, your devoted, 

“*Crara Sremmann.’” 
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“You don’t understand it all, I suppose?” said she, when I had 
finished. 


* Ho.” 


“That lady writes from Elberthal. You have heard of Elberthal 
on the Rhine, I presume ?” 


“Oh, yes! A large town. There used to be a fine picture-gallery 
there; but in the war between the % 

“There, thank you! I studied Guy’s Geography myself in my 
youth. I see you know the place I mean. There is an eye hospital 
there, and a celebrated oculist—Mittendorf. I am going there. I 
don’t suppose it will be of the least use; but Iam going. Drowning 
men catch at straws. Well, what else can you do? You don’t 
read. badly.” 

“T can sing—not very well, but I can sing.” 

“You can sing,” said she reflectively. “Just go to the piano, 
and let me hear a specimen. I was once a judge in these matters.” 

I opened the piano, and sang, as well as I could, an English version 
of “ The Lotos-flower.” 

My performance was greeted with silence, which Miss Hallam at 
length broke, remarking : 

“T suppose you have not had much training ?” 

“Scarcely any.” 

“Humph! Well, it is to be had, even if not in Skernford. Would 
you like some lessons ?” 

“T should like a good many things that I am not likely ever to 
have.” 

“ At Elberthal there are all kinds of advantages with regard to 
those things—music and singing, and so on. Will you come there 
with me as my companion ?” 

I heard, but did not fairly understand. My heard was in a whirl. 
Go to Germany with Miss Hallam; leave Skernford, Sir Peter, all 
that had grown so weary to me; see new places, live with new people; 
learn something! No, I did not grasp it in the least. I made no 
reply, but sat breathlessly staring. 

“But I shall expect you to make yourself useful to me in many 
ways,” proceeded Miss Hallam. 

At this touch of reality I began to waken up again. 

“Oh, Miss Hallam, is it really true? Do you think they will let 
me go?” 

“You haven’t answered me yet.” 

“ About being useful? I would do anything you like—anything 
in the world.” 

“Do not suppose your life will be all roses, or you will be woefully 
disappointed. I do not go out at all; my health is bad—so is my 
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temper very often. I am what people who never had any trouble 
are fond of calling peculiar. Still, if you are in earnest, and not 
merely sentimentalising, you will take your courage in your hands 
and come with me.” 

“Miss Hallam,” said I, with tragic earnestness, as I took her hand, 
“T will come. Isee you half mistrust me; but if I had to go to 
Siberia to get out of Sir Peter’s way, I would go gladly, and stay 
there. I hope I shall not be very clumsy. They say at home that I 
am, very; but I will do my best.” 

“They call you clumsy at home, do they ?” 

“Yes. My sisters are so much cleverer than I, and can do every- 
thing so much better than I can. I am rather stupid, I know.” 

“Very well, if you like to call yourself so, do! It is decided that 
you come with me. I will see your father about it to-morrow. I 
always get my own way when I wish it. I leave in about a week.” 

I sat with clasped hands, my heart so full that I could not speak. 
Sadness and gladness struggled hard within me. The idea of getting 
away from Skernford was almost too delightful; the remembrance of 
Adelaide made my heart ache. 


CHapTer VY. 
“ Ade nun, ihr Berge, du viiterlich Haus! 
Es treibt in die Ferne mich machtig hinaus.” 
Volkslied. 


Consent was given. Sir Peter was nct mentioned to me by my 
parents, or by Adelaide. The days of that week flew rapidly by. 

I was almost afraid to mention my prospects to Adelaide. I feared 
she would resent my good fortune in going abroad, and that her 
anger at my having spoiled those other prospects would remain 
unabated. Moreover, a deeper feeling separated me from her now— 
the knowledge that there lay a great gulf of feeling, sentiment, 
opinion between us, which nothing could \bridge over, or do away 
with. Outwardly we might be amiable’ and friendly to each other ; 
but confidence, union, was fled for ever. Once again in the future, I 
was destined, when our respective principles had been tried to the 
utmost, to have her confidence—to see her heart of hearts; but for 
the present we were effectually divided. I had mortally offended her, 
and it was not a case in which I could with decency, even, humble 
myself to her. Once, however, she mentioned the future. 

When the day of our departure had been fixed, and was only two 
days distant ; when I was breathless with hurried repairing of old 
clothes, and the equally hurried laying in of a small stock of new 
2 ones; while I was contemplating with awe the prospect of a first 
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journey to London, to Ostend, to Brussels, she said to me, as I sat 
feverishly hemming a frill : 

“So, you are going to Germany ?” 

“ Yes, Adelaide.” 

“What are you going to do there?” 

“My duty, I hope.” 

“Charity, my dear, and duty too, begins at home. I should say 
you were going away, leaving your duty undone.” 

I was silent, and she went on: 

“T suppose you wish to go abroad, May ?” 

“You know I always have wished to go.” 

“So do I.” 

“J wish you were going too,” said I, timidly. 

“Thank you. My views upon the subject are quite different. 
When I go abroad, I shall go in a different capacity to that you 
are going to assume. I will let you know all about it im due 
time.” 

“Very well,” said I, almost inaudibly, having a vague idea as to 
what she meant, but determined not to speak about it. 


The following day the curtain rose upon the first act of the play— 
call it drama, comedy, tragedy, what you will—which was to be 
played in my absence. I had been up the village to the post-office, 
and was returning, when I saw advancing towards me two figures 
which I had cause to remember—my sister’s queenly height; her 
white hat over her eyes, and her sunshade in her hand; and beside 
her the pale face, with its ragged eyebrows and hateful sneer, of Sir 
Peter Le Marchant. 

Adelaide, not at all embarrassed by his company, was smiling 
slightly, and her eyes, with drooped lids, glanced downwards towards 
the Baronet. I shrank into a cottage to avoid them as they came 
past, and waited. Adelaide was saying: 

“ Proud—yes, I am proud, I suppose. Too proud, at least, to a 

There! Out of hearing. They had passed. I hurried out of the 
cottage, and home. 

The next day I met Miss Hallam and her maid (we three travelled 
alone) at the station, and soon we were whirling smoothly along our 


southward way—to York first, then to London, and so out into the 
world, thought I. 
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BOOK II. 
LIFE. 





Cuapter I. 
“Ein Held aus der Fremde, gar kiithn.” 


We had left Brussels and Belgium behind, had departed from the re- 
gions of Chemins de fer, and entered those of Hisenbahnen. We were at 
Cologne, where we had to change, and wait half an hour before we could 
goon to Elberthal. We satin the waiting-room, and I had committed 
to my charge two bundles, with strict injunctions not to lose them. 

Then the doors were opened, and the people made a mad rush to 
a train standing somewhere in the dim distance. Merrick, Miss 
Hallam’s maid, had to give her whole and entire attention to her 
mistress. I followed close in their wake, until, as we had almost 
come to the train, I cast my eyes downwards and perceived that there 
was missing from my arm a grey shawl of Miss Hallam’s, which had 
been committed to my charge, and upon which she set a fidgety 
kind of value, as being particularly warm or particularly soft. 

Dismayed, I neither hesitated nor thought, but turned, fought my 
way through the throng of peoplé to the waiting-room again, hunted 
every corner, but in vain, for the shawl. Either it was completely 
lost or Merrick had, without my observing it, taken it under her own 
protection. It was not in the waiting-room. Giving up the search, 
I hurried to the door ; it was fast. No one more, it would seem, was 
to be let out that way; I must go round, through the passages into 
the open hall of the station, and so on to the platform again. More 
easily said than done. Always, from my earliest youth up, I have 
had a peculiar faculty for losing myself. On this eventful day I lost 
myself. I ran through the passages, came into the great open place 
surrounded on every side by doors leading to platforms, offices, or 
booking-offices. Glancing hastily round, I selected that door which 
appeared to my imperfectly developed “locality” to promise egress. 
upon the platform, pushed it open, and going along a covered passage, 
and through another door, found myself, after a loss of a good five 
minutes, in a lofty, deserted wing of the station, gazing wildly at an 
empty platform, and feverishly scanning all the long row of doors to 
my right, in a mad effort to guess which would take me from this 
delightful terra incognita back to my friends. 

Geptck-Eapedition,* I read, and thought it did not sound promising. 
Telegraphen-Bureau. Impossible! Ausgang.t There was the magic 
word, and I, not knowing it, stared at it and was none the wiser for 


* Luggage Office, t Way Out. 
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its friendly sign. I heard a hollow whistle in the distance. No 
doubt it was the Elberthal train going away, and my heart sank deep, 
deep within my breast. I knew not a wordofGerman. AIII could say 
was “ Elberthal;” and my nearest approach to “first-class” was to 
point to the carriage doors and say “ Hin,” which might or might not 
be understood—probably not, when the universal stupidity of the 
German railway official is taken into consideration, together with his 
chronic state of gratuitous suspicion that a bad motive lurks under 
every question which is put to him. I heard a subdued bustle 
coming from the right hand in the distance, and I ran hastily to the 
other end of the great empty place, seeing, as I thought, an opening. 
Vain delusion! Deceptive dream of the fancy! There was a glass 
window through which I looked and saw a street thronged with 
passengers and vehicles. I hurried back again to find my way to the 
entrance of the station and there try another door, when I heard a 
bell ring violently—a loud groaning and shrieking, and then the 
sound, as it were, of a train departing. A porter—at least a person 
in uniform—appeared in a doorway. How I rushed up to him! How 
I seized his arm, and, dropping my rugs, gesticulated excitedly and 
panted forth the word “ Elberthal !” 

“Elberthal?” said he in a guttural bass; “you want to go to 
Elberthal, mein Fraulein 2” 

There was an impudent twinkle in his eye, as it were impertinence 
trying to get the better of beer, and I reiterated “ Elberthal,” going 
very red, and cursing all foreign speeches by my gods—a process 
often employed, I believe, by cleverer persons than I, with reference 
to things they do not understand. 

“Schon fort, mein Fréulein,’* he continued, with a grin. 

“ But where—what— Elberthal ?” 

He was about to make some further reply when, turning, he 
seemed to see some one, and assumed a more respectful demeanour. 
I too turned, and saw at some little distance from us a gentleman 
sauntering along, who, though coming towards us, did not seem to 
observe us. Would he understand me if I spoke to him? Desperate 
as I was, I felt some timidity about trying it. Never had I felt so 
miserable, so helpless, so utterly ashamed, as I did then. My lips 
trembled as the new comer drew nearer, and the porter, taking the 
opportunity of quitting a scene which began to bore him, slipped 
away. I was left alone on the platform, nervously snatching short 
glances at the person slowly, very slowly, approaching me. He did 
not look up as if he beheld me, or in any way remarked my presence. 
His eyes were bent towards the ground; his fingers drummed a tune 
upon his chest. As he approached, I heard that he was humming 

* “(Train) already gone, Miss.” 


e 2 
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something. I even heard the air; it has been impressed upon my 
memory firmly enough since, though I did not know it then—the air 
of the march from Rafi’s Fifth Symphony, the “Lenore.” I heard 
the tune softly hummed in a mellow voice as, with face burning and 
glowing, I placed myself before him. Then he looked suddenly up, 
as if startled, fixed upon me a pair of eyes which gave me a kind of 
shock ; so keen, so bright, so commanding were they, with a certain 
tameless freedom in their glance such as I had never seen before. 

Arrested (no doubt by my wild and excited appearance), he stood 
still and looked at me, and as he looked, a slight smile began to dawn 
upon his lips. Not an Englishman. I should have known him for 
an outlander anywhere. I remarked no details of his appearance ; 
only that he was tall and had, as it seemed to me, a commanding 
bearing. I stood hesitating and blushing. (To this very day the 
blood comes to my face as I think of my agony of blushes in that im- 
memorial moment.) Isaw a handsome—a very handsome—face, quite 
different from any I had ever seen before: the startling eyes before 
spoken of, and which surveyed me with a look so keen, so cool, and so 
bright, which seemed to penetrate through and through me; while a 
slight smile curled the light moustache upwards—a general aspect 
which gave me the impression that he was not only a personage, but 
a very great personage—with a flavour of something else permeating 
it all which puzzled me, and made me feel embarrassed as to how to 
address him. While I stood inanely trying to gather my senses 
together, he took off the little cloth cap he wore, and bowing, asked : 

“ Mein Frdulein, in what can I assist you?” 

His English was excellent—his bow like nothing I had seen before. 
Convinced that I had met a genuine thorough fine gentleman (in which 
I was right for once in my life), I began: 

“T have lost my way,” and my voice trembled in spite of all my 
efforts to steady it. “In the crowd I lost my friends, and I was 
going to Elberthal, and I turned the wrong way—and 

“Have come to destruction; nicht wahr?”* He looked at his 
watch, raised his eyebrows, and shrugged his shoulders. “The 
Elberthal train is already away.” 

“Gone!” I dropped my rugs and began a tremulous search for my 
pocket-handkerchief. “ What shall I do?” 

“There is another—let me see—in one hour—two—I will see aboutit. 
Will you come with me, mein Fraulein, and we will see about the trains.” 

“Tf you would show me the platform,” said I. “Perhaps some of 
them may still be there. Oh, what will they think of me ?” 

“We must go to the waiting-room,” said he. ‘Then you can look 
out and see if you see any of them.” 


* “ Have you not?” 
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I had no choice but to comply. 

My benefactor picked up my two bundles, and, in spite of my ex- 
postulations, carried them with him. He took me through the door 
inscribed Ausgang, and the whole thing seemed so extremely simple 
now that my astonishment as to how I could have lost myself 
increased every minute. He went before me to the waiting-room, 
put my bundles upon one of the sofas, and we went to the door. The 
platform was almost as empty as the one we had left. I looked round, 
and though it was only what I had expected, yet my face fell when I 
saw how utterly and entirely my party had disappeared. 

“You see them not?” he inquired. 

“No—they are gone,” said I, turning away from the window and 
choking down a sob, not very effectually. Turning my damp and 
sorrowful eyes to my companion, I found he was still smiling to 
himself, as if quietly amused at the whole adventure. 

“Tl go and see at what time the trains go to Elberthal. Suppose 
you sit down—yes ?” 

Passively obeying, I sat down and turned my situation over in 
my mind, in which kind of agreeable mental legerdemain I was still 
occupied when he returned. 

“It is now half past three, and there is a train to Elberthal at 
seven.” 

“ Seven !” 

“Seven ; a very pleasant time to travel; nicht wahr? Then it is 
still quite light.” 

“So long! Three hours and a half,’ I murmured dejectedly, and 
bit my lips, and hung my head. Then I said, “I am sure I am much 
obliged to you. If I might ask you a favour ?” 

“ Bitte, mein Fraulein !” * 

“ Tf you could show me exactly where the train starts from, and— 
could I get a ticket now, do you think ?” 

“Tm afraid not, so long before,’ he answered, twisting his 
moustache, as I could not help seeing, to hide a smile. 

“Then,” said I, with stoic calmness, “I shall never get to Elberthal 
—never, for I don’t know a word of German, not one.” I sat more 
firmly down upon the sofa, and tried to contemplate the future with 
fortitude. 

“T can tell you what to say,” said he, removing with great 
deliberation the bundles which divided us, and sitting down beside me. 
He leaned his chin upon his hand, and looked at me, ever, as it seemed 
to me, with amusement tempered with kindness, and I felt a very 
little girl indeed. 

“You are exceedingly good,” I replied, “ but it would be of no use. 


* “ Certainly, Miss.” 
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I am so frightened of those men in blue coats and big moustaches. I 
should not be able to say a word to any of them.” 

“German is sometimes not unlike English.” 

“Tt is like nothing to me, except a great mystery.” 

“ Billet is ‘ticket, ” said he, persuasively. ° 

“Oh, is it?” said I with a gleam of hope. “Perhaps I could 
remember that. Bullet,” I repeated, reflectively. 

“ Billet,” he amended; “not Bellit.” 

“ Bill-yet—Bill-yet,” I repeated. 

“ And ‘to Elberthal’ may be said in one word, ‘ Elberthal.’ ‘ Hin 
Billet—Elberthal—erster Classe.’ ” 

“Kin Bill-yet,’ I repeated automatically, for my thoughts were 
dwelling more upon the charming quandary in which I found myself 
than upon his half good-natured, half mocking instructions: “‘ Hin 
Bill-yet, firste—erste’—it is of no use. I can’t say it. But”—here 
a brilliant idea struck me—* if you would write it out for me on a 
paper, and then I could give it to the man; he would surely know 
what it meant.” 

“A very interesting idea, but a viva voce interview is so much 
better.” 

“JT wonder how long it takes to walk to Elberthal!” I suggested, 
darkly. 

“Qh, a mere trifle of a walk. You might do it in four or five hours, 
I dare say.” 

I bit my lips, trying not to cry. 

“Perhaps we might make some other arrangement,” he remarked. 
“Tam going to Elberthal too.” 

“You? Thank heaven!” was my first remark. Then, as a doubt 
came over me: “Then why—why ——” 

Here I stuck fast, unable to ask why he had said so many torment- 
ing things to me, pretended to teach me German phrases, and so 
on. The words would not come out. Meanwhile he, without appa- 
rently feeling it necessary to explain himself upon these points, 
went on: 

“Yes. I have been at a Probe’* (not having the faintest idea as 
to what a Probe might be, and not liking to ask, I held my peace and 
bowed assentingly). He went on, “And I was delayed a little. I 
had intended to go by the train you have lost; so if you are not afraid 
to trust yourself to my care, we can travel together.” 

“ You—you are very kind.” 

“Then you are not afraid ?” 

“J—oh no! I should like it very much. I mean I am sure it 
would be very nice.” 


* Rehearsal. 
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Feeling that my social powers were as yet in a very undeveloped 
condition, I subsided into silence, as he went on: 

“T hope your friends will not be very uneasy ?” 

“Oh dear no!” I assured him, with a pious conviction that I was 
speaking the truth. 

“We shall arrive at Elberthal about 8.30.” 

I scarcely heard. I had plunged my hand into my pocket, and 
found—a hideous conviction crossed my mind. JI had no money! I 
had, until this moment, totally forgotten having given my purse to 
Merrick to keep ; and she, as pioneer of the party, naturally had all 
our tickets under her charge. My heart almost stopped beating. It 
was unheard of, horrible, this possibility of falling into the power of 
a total, utter stranger—a foreigner—a—heaven only knew what! 
Engrossed with this painful and distressing problem, I sat silent, and 
with eyes gloomily cast down. 

“One thing is certain,” he remarked. “We do not spend three 
hours and a half in the station. J want some dinner. A four hours’ 
Probe is apt to make one a little hungry. Come, we will go and have 
something to eat.” 

The idea had evidently come to him as a species of inspiration, and 
he openly rejoiced in it. 

“Tam not hungry,” said I; but I was, very. I knew it now that 
the idea “dinner” had made itself conspicuous in my consciousness. 

“Perhaps you think not; but you are, all the same,” he said. 
“Come with me, mein Fraulein. You have put yourself into my 
hands ; you must do what I tell you.” 

I followed him mechanically out of the station and down the street, 
and I tried to realise that, instead of being with Miss Hallam and 
Merrick, my natural and respectable protectors, safely and conven- 
tionally plodding the slow way in the slow continental train to the 
slow continental town, I was parading about the streets of Kéln with 
a man of whose existence I had half an hour ago been ignorant; 
I was dependent, too, upon him, and him alone, for my safe arrival at 
Elberthal. And I followed him unquestioningly, now and then telling 
myself, by way of feeble consolation, that he was a gentleman—he 
certainly was a gentleman—and wishing now and then, or trying to 
wish, with my usual proper feeling, that it had been some nice old 
lady with whom I had fallen in; it would have made the whole ad- 
venture blameless, and, comparatively speaking, agreeable. 

We went along a street, and came to an hotel, a large building 
into which my conductor walked, spoke to a waiter, and we were 
shown into the restaurant, full of round tables, and containing some 
half-dozen parties of people. I followed, with stony resignation. It 
was the severest trial of all, this coming to an hotel alone with a 
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gentleman in broad daylight. I caught sight of a reflection in a 
mirror of a tall, pale girl, with heavy, tumbled auburn hair, a brown 
hat which suited her, and a severely simple travelling-dress. I did 
not realise until I had gone past that it was my own reflection which 
I had seen. 

“Suppose we sit here,” said he, going to a table in a comparatively 
secluded window recess, partially overhung with curtains. 

“How very kind and considerate of him!” thought I. 

“Would you rather have wine or coffee, mein Fréulein ?” 

Pulled up from the impulse to satisfy my really keen hunger by 
the recollection of my “ lack of gold,” I answered, hastily : 

“Nothing, thank you—really nothing.” 

“OQ doch!* You must have something,” said he, smiling. “I will 
order something. Don’t trouble about it.” 

“Don’t order anything for me,” said I, my cheeks burning again. 
“T shall not eat anything.” 

“Tf you do not eat, you will be ill. Remember, we do not get to 
Elberthal before eight,” said he. “Is it perhaps disagreeable to 
you to eat in the Saal? If you like, we can have a private room.” 

“Tt is not that at all,’ I replied; and seeing that he looked sur- 
prised, I blurted out the truth. “I have no money. I gave my 
purse to Miss Hallam’s maid to keep, and she has taken it with her.” 


With a laugh, in which, infectious though it was, I was too 
wretched to join : 


“Ts that all? Kellner!” cried he. 

An obsequious waiter came up, smiled sweetly and meaningly at us, 
received some orders from my companion, and disappeared. 

He seated himself beside me at the little round table. 

“He will bring something at once,” said he, smiling. 

I sat still. Iwas not happy, and yet I could not feel all the 
unhappiness which I considered appropriate to the circumstances. 

My companion took up a Kélnische Zeitung,t and glanced over the 
advertisements, while I looked a little stealthily at him, and for the 
first time took in more exactly what he was like, and grew more 
puzzled with him each moment. As he leaned upon the table, one 
slight, long, brown hand propping his head, and half lost in the thick, 
fine brown hair which waved in large, ample waves over his head, 
there was an indescribable grace, ease, and negligent beauty in the 
attitude. Moveas he would, let him assume any possible or impossible 


attitude, there was still the same grace, half careless, yet very dignified 
in the position he took. 


All his lines were lines of beauty, but beauty which had power and 
much masculine strength; nowhere did it degenerate into flaccidity, 


* “Oh yes.” t Cologne Gazette. 
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nowhere lose strength in grace. His hair was long, and I wondered 
at it. My small experience in our delightful home and village circle 
had not acquainted me with that flowing style; the young men of 
my acquaintance cropped their hair close to the scalp, and called it 
the modern style of hairdressing. It had always looked to me more 
like hair-undressing. This hair fell in a heavy wave over his fore- 
head, and he had the habit, common to people whose hair does so, of 
lifting his head suddenly and shaking back the offending lock. His 
forehead was broad, open, pleasant, yet grave. Eyes, as I had seen, 
very dark, and with lashes and brows which enhanced the contrast to 
a complexion at once fair and pale. A light moustache, curving 
almost straight across the face, gave a smiling expression to lips 
which were otherwise grave, calm, almost sad. In fact, looking 
nearer, I thought he did look sad ; and though, when he looked at me, 
his eyes were so piercing, yet in repose they had a certain distant, 
abstracted expression, not far removed from absolute mournfulness. 
Broad-shouldered, long-armed, with a physique in every respect 
splendid, he was yet very distinctly removed from the mere handsome 
animal, which, I believe, enjoys a distinguished popularity in the latter- 
day romance. 

‘Now, as his eyes were cast upon the paper, I perceived lines upon 
his forehead, signs about the mouth and eyes telling of a firm, not to 
say imperious disposition ; a certain curve of the lips, and of the full, 
yet delicate nostril, told of pride both strong and high. He was 
older than I had thought, his face sparer; there were certain hollows 
in the cheeks, two lines between the eyebrows, a sharpness, or rather 
somewhat worn appearance of the features, which told of a mental 
life, keen and consuming. Altogether, an older, more intellectual, 
more imposing face than I had at first thought ; less that of a young 
and handsome man, more that of a thinker and student. Lastly, a 
cool ease, deliberation, and leisureliness about all he said and did, 
hinted at his being a person in authority, accustomed to give orders 
and see them obeyed without question. I decided that he was, in our 
graceful home phrase, “ master in his own house.” 

His clothing was unremarkable—grey summer clothes, such as any 
gentleman or any shopkeeper might wear; only in scanning him no 
thought of shopkeeper came into my mind. His cap lay upon the 
table beside us, one of the little grey Studentenmiitzen * with which 
Elberthal soon made me familiar, but which struck me then as odd 
and outlandish. I grew every moment more interested in my scrutiny 
of this, to me, fascinating and remarkable face, and had forgotten to 
try to look as if I were not looking; when he looked up suddenly, 


* Student’s cap. 
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without warning, with those bright, formidable eyes, which had 
already made me feel somewhat shy as I caught them fixed upon me. 
“ Nun,* have you decided?” he asked, with a humorous look in 


his eyes, which he was too polite to allow to develop itself into a 
smile. 


“ T—oh, I beg your pardon !” 

“You do not want to,” he answered, in imperfect idiom. “ But 
have you decided ?” 

“ Decided what ?” 

“Whether I am to be trusted ?” 

“T have not been thinking about that,” I said, uncomfortably, when 
to my relief the appearance of the waiter, with preparations for a meal, 
saved me further reply. 

“What shall we call this meal ?” he asked, as the waiter disappeared 
to bring the repast to the table. “It is too late for the midday-meal ; 
and too early for the supper. Can you suggest a name?” 

“ At home it would be just the time for afternoon tea.” 


“Ah, yes! Your English afternoon tea is very ” He stopped 
suddenly. 


“Have you been in England ?” 

“This is just the time at which we drink our afternoon coffee in 
Germany,” said he, looking at me with his impenetrably bright eyes, 
just as if he had never heard me. “ When the ladies all meet to- 
gether to talk scan—o behiite!{ what am I saying?—to consult 
seriously upon important topics, you know. There are some low- 
minded persons who call the whole ceremony a Klatsch{—Kaffee- 
klatsch. I am sure you and I shall talk seriously upon important 


subjects, so suppose we call this our Kaffeeklatsch, although we have 
no coffee to it.” 


“Oh yes, if you like.” 

He put a piece of cutlet upon my plate, and poured yellow wine 
into my glass. Endeavouring to conduct myself with the dignity of 
@ grown-up person, and to show that I did know something, I inquired 
if the wine were hock. 

He smiled. “It is not Hochheimer—not Rheinwein at all—he— 
no, it, you say—it is Moselle wine—‘ Doctor.’ ” 

“ Doctor ?” 

“ Doctorberger ; I do not know why so called. And a very good 
fellow too—so say all his friends, of whom Iam a warm one. Try 
him i 

I complied with the admonition, and was able to say that I liked 
Doctorberger. We ate and drank in silence for some little time, and 
I found that I was very hungry. I also found that I could not conjure 


* “Well.” + “Heaven forbid!” t Meeting for gossip. 
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up any real feeling of discomfort or uneasiness, and that the prospective 
scolding from Miss Hallam had no terrors in it for me. Never had 
I felt so serene in mind, never more at ease in every way, than 
now. I felt that this was wrong—Bohemian, irregular, and not 
respectable ; and tried to get up a little unhappiness about something. 
The only thing that I could think of was: 

“T am afraid I am taking up your time. Perhaps you had some 
business which you were going to when you met me.” 

“My business, when I met you, was to catch the train to Elberthal, 
which was already gone, as you know. I shall not be able to fulfil 
my engagements for to-night, so it really does not matter. I am 
enjoying myself very much.” 

“T am very glad I did meet you,” said I, growing more reassured 
as I found that my companion, though exceedingly polite and attentive 
to me, did not ask a question as to my business, my travelling com- 
panions, my intended stay or object in Elberthal—that he behaved as 
a perfect gentleman—one who is a gentleman throughout, in thought 
as well as in deed. He did not even ask me how it was that my 
friends had not waited a little for me, though he must have wondered 
why two people left a young girl, moneyless and ignorant, to find her 
way after them as well as she could. He took me as he found me, 
and treated me as if I had been the most distinguished and important 
of persons. But at my last remark he said, with the same odd smile 
which took me by surprise every time I saw it: 

“The pleasure is certainly not all on your side, mein Fraulein. I 
suppose from that you have decided that I am to be trusted ?” 

I stammered out something to the effect that “I should be very 
ungrateful were I not satisfied with—with such a ” I stopped, 
looking at him in some confusion. I saw a sudden look flash into his 
eyes and over his face. It was gone again in a moment—-so fleeting 
that I had scarce time to mark it, but it opened upa crowd of strange, 
new impressions to me; and while I could no more have said what it 
was like the moment it was gone, yet it left two desires almost equally 
strong in me: I wished in one and the same moment that I had for 
my own peace of mind never seen him—and that I might never lose 
sight of him again: to fly from that look, to remain and encounter it. 
The tell-tale mirror in the corner caught my eye. At home they 
used sometimes to call me, partly in mockery, partly in earnest, 
“Bonny May.” The sobriquet had hitherto been a mere shadow, a 
meaningless thing, to me. I liked to hear it, but had never paused 
to consider whether it were appropriate or not. In my brief inter- 
course with my venerable suitor, Sir Peter, I had come a little nearer 
to being actively aware that I was good-looking, only to anathematise 
the fact. Now, catching sight of my reflection in the mirror, I 
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wondered eagerly whether I really were fair, and wished I had some 
higher authority to think so than the casual jokes of my sisters. It 
did not add to my presence of mind to find that my involuntary 
glance to the mirror had been intercepted—perhaps even my motive 
guessed at—he appeared to have a frightfully keen instinct. 

“Have you seen the Dom?” was all he said; but it seemed 
somehow to give a point to what had passed. 

“The Dom—what is the Dom ?” 

“The Kélner Dom ; the cathedral.” 

“Oh no! Oh, should we have time to see it?” I exclaimed. 
“ How I should like it!” 

“Certainly. It is close at hand. Suppose we go now.” 

Gladly I rose, as he did. One of my most ardent desires was about 
to be fulfilled—not so properly and correctly as might have been 
desired, but—yes, certainly more pleasantly than under the escort 
of Miss Hallam, grumbling at every Groschen she had to unearth in 
payment. 

Before we could leave our seclusion, there came up to us a young 
man who had looked at us through the door and paused. I had seen 
him ; had seen how he said something to a companion, and how the 
companion shook his head dissentingly. The first speaker came up 
to us, eyed me with a look of curiosity, and, turning to my protector 
with a benevolent smile, said: 

“Eugen Courvoisier! Also hatte ich doch Recht!” * 

I caught the name. The rest was of course lost upon me. Eugen 
Courvoisier? I liked it, as I liked him; and in my young enthusiasm 
decided that it was a very good name. The new-comer, who seemed 
as if much pleased with some discovery, and entertained at the same 
time, addressed some questions to Courvoisier, who answered him 
tranquilly, but in a tone of voice which was very freezing; and then 
the other, with an unbelieving kind of laugh, said something about a 
schine Geschichte,t and, with another look at me, went out of the 
coffee-room again. 

We went out of the hotel, up the street to the cathedral. It was 
the first cathedral I had ever been in. The shock and the wonder of 
its grandeur took my breath away. When I had found courage to 
look round, and up at those awful vaults of the roofs, I could not help 
crying a little. The vastness, coolness, stillness, and splendour 
crushed me—the great solemn rays of sunlight coming in slanting 
glory through the windows—the huge height—the impression it gave 
of greatness, and of a religious devotion to which we shall never again 
attain ; of pure, noble hearts, and patient, skilful hands, toiling, but 
in a spirit that made the toil a holy prayer—carrying out the builder's 


* «Then I was right after all.” + Very pretty story. 
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thought—great thought greatly executed—all was too much for me, 
the more so in that, while I felé it all, I could not analyse it. It was 
a dim, indefinite wonder. I tried stealthily and in shame to conceal 
my tears, looking surreptitiously at him in fear lest he should be 
laughing at me again. But he was not. He held his cap in his 
hand—was looking with those strange, brilliant eyes fixedly towards 
the high altar, and there was some expression upon his face which I 
could not analyse—not the expression of a person for whom such 
a scene has grown or can grow common by custom—not the expression 
of a sight-seer who feels that he must admire; not my own first 
astonishment. At least he felt it—the whole grand scene, and I 
instinctively and instantly felt more at home with him than I had 
done before. 

“Oh!” said I at last, “if one could stay here for ever, what would 
one grow to?” 

He smiled a little. 

“You find it beautiful ?” 


“Tt is the first I have seen. It is much more than beautiful.” 

“The first you have seen? Ah, well, I might have guessed that.” 

“Why? do I look so countrified?” I inquired, with real interest, 
as I let him lead me to a little side-bench, and place himself beside 
me. I asked in all good faith. About him there seemed such a 
cosmopolitan ease that I felt sure he could tell me correctly how I 
struck other people—if he would. 

“ Countrified—what is that ?” 

“Oh, we say it when people are like me—have never seen any- 
thing but their own little village, and never had any adventures, 
and r 

“Get lost at railway stations, wd so weiter.* I don’t know enough 
of the meaning of ‘ countrified’ to be able to say if you are so, but it 
is easy to see that you—have not had much contention with the 
powers that be.” 

“Oh, I shall not be stupid long,” said I, comfortably. 
going back home again.” 


“So! He did not ask more, but I saw that he listened, and 
proceeded communicatively : 


“Never. I have—not quarrelled with them exactly, but had a 
disagreement, because—because ‘i 

“ Because ?” 

“ They wanted me to—I mean, an old gentleman—no, I mean ——” 

“An old gentleman wanted you to marry him, and you would not,” 
said he, with an odd twinkle in his eyes. 

“Why, how can you know ?” 





“T am not 





* And so on. 
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“T think, because you told me. But I will forget it if you wish.” 

“Oh no! It is quite true. Perhaps I ought to have married 
him.” 

“ Ought !” He looked startled. 

“Yes. Adelaide—my eldest sister—said so. But it was no use. 
I was very unhappy, and Miss Hallam, who is Sir Peter’s deadly 
enemy—he is the old gentleman, you know—was very kind to me. 
She invited me to come with her to Germany, and promised to let me 
have singing lessons.” 

“ Singing lessons ?” 

I nodded. “Yes; and then when I know a good deal more 
about singing, I shall go back again and give lessons.; I shall 
support myself, and then no one will have the right to want to make 
me marry Sir Peter.” 

“ Du lieber Himmel!” * he ejaculated, half to himself. “ Are you 
very musical, then ?” 

“T can sing,” said I. “Only I want some more training.” 

“ And you will go back all alone, and try to give lessons ?” 

“T shall not only éry, I shall do it,” I corrected him. 

“ And do you like the prospect ?” 

“Tf I can get enough money to live upon, I shall like it very 
much. It will be better than living at home and being bothered.” 

“JT will tell you what you should do before you*begin your 
career,” said he, looking at me with an expression half wondering, 
half pitying. 

“What? If you could tell me anything.” 

“Preserve your voice, by all means, and get as much instruction as 
you can; but change all that waving hair, and make it into un- 
objectionable smooth bands of no particular colour. Get a mask to 
wear over your face, which is too expressive; do something to your 
eyes to alter their a 

The expression then visible in the said eyes seemed to strike him, 
for he suddenly stopped, and, with a slight laugh, said : 

“Ach, was rede ich fiir dummes Zeug!}+ Excuse_me, mein 
Fréulein.” 

“ But,” I interrupted earnestly, “what do you mean? Do you 
think my appearance will be a disadvantage to me ?” 

Scarcely had I said the words than I knew how intensely stupid 
they were ; how very much they must appear as if I were openly and 
impudently fishing for compliments. How grateful I felt when he 
answered, with a grave directness, which had nothing but the highest 
compliment in it—that of crediting me with right motives : 

“ Mein Frdulein, how can I tell? It is only that I knew some 


* Heavens! t “ What nonsense I am talking!” 
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one, rather older than you, and very beautiful, who had such a 
pursuit. Her name was Corona Heidelberger, and her story was a 
sad one.” 

“ Tell it me,” I besought. 

“Well, no; I think not. But—sometimes I have a little gift of 
foresight, and that tells me that you will not become what you at 
present think. You will be much happier and more fortunate.” 

“T wonder if it would be nice to be a great operatic singer,” I 
speculated. 

“O behiite! don’t think of it!” he exclaimed, starting up and 
moving restlessly. ‘“ You do not know—yow an opera singer , 

He was interrupted. ‘There suddenly filled the air a sound of 
deep, heavenly melody, which swept solemnly adown the aisles, and 
filled with its melodious thunder every corner of the great building. 
I listened with my face upraised, my lips parted. It was the organ, 
and presently, after a wonderful melody, which set my heat beating 
—a melody full of the most witchingly sweet high notes, and a 
breadth and grandeur of low ones, such as only two composers have 
ever attained to; a voice—a single woman’s voice—was upraised. 
She was invisible, and she sang till the very sunshine seemed turned 
to melody, and all the world was music—the greatest, most glorious 
of earthly things. 





“ Blute nur, liebes Herz! 
Ach, ein Kind, das du erzogen, 
Das an deiner Brust gesogen, 
Droht den Pfleger zu ermorden, 
Denn es ist zur Schlange worden.” 


“ What is it ?” I asked below my breath, as it ceased. 

He had shaded his face with his hand, but turned to me as I 
spoke, a certain half suppressed enthusiasm in his eyes. 

“ Be thankful for your first introduction to German music,” said 
he, “and that it was grand old Johann Sebastian Bach whom you 
heard. That is one of the soprano solos in the Passions-Musik—that 
is music.” 

There was more music. A tenor voice was singing a recitative 
now, and that exquisite accompaniment, with a sort of joyful 
solemnity, still continued. Every now and then, shrill, high, and clear, 
penetrated a chorus of boys’ voices. I, outer barbarian that I was, 
barely knew the name of Bach and his Matthdus-Passion ; so in the 
pauses my companion told me by snatches what it was about. There 
was not much of it. After a few solos and recitatives, they tried one 
or two of the choruses. I sat in silence, feeling a new world 
breaking in glory around me, till that tremendous chorus came; the 
organ notes swelled out, the tenor voice sang, “ Whom will ye that 
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I give unto you?” and the answer came, crashing down in one 
tremendous clap, “ Barrabam!” And such music was in the world, 
had been sung for years, and I had not heard it. Verily, there may 
be revelations and things new under the sun every day. 

I had forgotten everything outside the cathedral—every person 
but the one at my side. It was he who roused first, looking at his 
watch and exclaiming : 

“ Herrgott! We must go to the station, mein Frdulein, if we 
wish to catch the train.” 

And yet I did not think he seemed very eager to catch it, as we 
went through the busy streets in the warmth of evening; for it was 
hot, as it sometimes ‘is in pleasant April, before the withering east 
winds of the “merry month” have come to devastate the land, and 
sweep sickly people off the face of the earth. We went slowly 
through the moving crowds to the station, into the Wartesaal,* where 
he left me while he went to take my ticket. I sat in the same 
corner of the same sofa as before ; and to this day I could enumerate 
every object in that Wartesaal. 

It was after seven o'clock. The outside sky was still bright, but 
it was dusk in the waiting-room and under the shadow of the station. 
When “ Eugen Courvoisier ” came in again, I did not see his features 
so distinctly as lately in the cathedral. Again he sat down beside 
me, silently this time. I glanced at his face, and a strange, sharp, 
pungent thrill shot through me. The companion of a few hours— 
was he only that? 

“ Are you very tired?” he asked gently, after a long pause. “I 
think the train will not be very long now.” 

Even as he spoke, clang, clang, went the bell, and for the second 
time that day I went towards the train for Elberthal.. This time no 
wrong turning, no mistake. Courvoisier put me into an empty 
compartment, and followed me, said something to a guard who went 
past, of which I could only distinguish the word allein ; but as no 
one disturbed our privacy, I concluded that German railway guards, 
like English ones, are mortal. 

After debating within myself for some time, I screwed up my 
courage and began : 

“ Mr. Courvoisier—your name is Courvoisier, is it not ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will you please tell me how much money you have spent for me 
to-day ?” 

“How much money ?” he asked, looking at me with a provoking 
smile. 


The train was rumbling slowly along, the night darkening down. 


* Waiting-room. 
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We sat by an open window, and I looked through it at the grey, 
Dutch-like landscape, the falling dusk, the poplars that seemed 
sedately marching along with us. 

“Why do you want to know how much ?” he demanded. 

“ Because I shall want to pay you, of course, when I get my purse,” 
said I. “ And if you will kindly tell me your address, too—but how 
much money did you spend ?” 

He looked at me, seemed about to laugh off the question, and then 
said :— , 

“T believe it was about three thalers ten groschen, but I am not 
at all sure. I cannot tell till I do my accounts.” 

“Oh dear!” said I. 

“ Suppose I let you know how much it was,” he went on, with a 
gravity which forced conviction upon me. 

“Perhaps that would be the best,” I agreed. “ But I hope you 
will make out your accounts soon.” 

“Qh, very soon. And where shall I send my bill to ?” 

Feeling as if there were something not quite as it should be in the 
whole proceeding, I looked very earnestly at him, but could find 
nothing but the most perfect gravity in his expression. I repeated 
my address and name slowly and distinctly, as befitted so business- 
like a transaction, and he wrote them down in a little book. 

“ And you will not forget,” said I, “to give me your address when 
you let me know what I owe you.” 

“ Certainly—when I let you know what you owe me,” he replied, 
putting the little book into his pocket again. 

“T wonder if any one will come to meet me,” I speculated; my 
mind more at ease in consequence of the business-like demeanour of 
my companion. 

“ Possibly,” said he, with an ambiguous half smile, which I did not 
understand. 

“Miss Hallam—the lady I came with—is almost blind. Her maid 
had to look after her, and I suppose that is why they did not wait for 
me,” said I. 

“Tt must have been a very strong reason, at any rate,” he said 
gravely. 

Now the train rolled into the Elberthal station. There were lights, 
movement, a storm of people all gabbling away in a foreign tongue. 
I looked out. No face of any one I knew. Courvoisier sprang down 
and helped me out. 

“ Now I will put you into a Droschke,” said he, leading the way to 
where they stood outside the station. 

“ Alleestrasse, thirty-nine,” he said to the man. 

“Stop one moment,” cried I, leaning eagerly out. At that moment 
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a tall, dark girl passed us, going slowly towards the gates. She 
almost paused as«she saw us. She was looking at my companion; I 
did not see her face, and was only conscious of her as. coming between 
me and him, and so annoying me. 

“Please let me thank you,” I continued. “You have been so 
kind, so very kind 

“ O, bitte sehr !* It was so kind in you to get lost exactly when 
and where you did,” said he, smiling. “ Adieu; mein Fréulein,” he 
added, making a sign to the coachman, who drove off. 

I saw him no more. “ Eugen Courvoisier ””—I kept repeating the 
name to myself, as if I were in the very least danger of forgetting 
it—* Eugen Courvoisier.” Now that I had parted from him I was 
quite clear as to my own feelings. I would have given all I was 
worth—not much, truly—to see him for one moment again. 

Along a lighted street with houses on one side, a gleaming shine 
of water on the other, and trees on both ; down a cross way, then into 
another street, very wide, and gaily lighted, in the midst of which 
was an avenue. 

We stopped with a rattle before a house door, and I read, by the 
light of the lamp that hung over it, “39.” 





* “Not at all.” 























Christina of Sweden. 


a 


Wuen the great Gustavus Adolphus was about to leave Sweden, at 
the call of the Protestant Princes of Germany, to aid them in the “ war 
of religion” then raging throughout Christendom, he planned, before 
setting out with his army, having no male heir, a system of education 
which, in the event of his death, was to be strictly followed in the 
bringing-up of his daughter, Christina of Sweden, then four years of 
age. The directions he gave for her training—to be carried out under 
the supervision of his attached friend and faithful minister, the 
Chancellor Oxenstiern—were calculated, as he believed, to insure not 
only the full development of her intellectual powers, but also to 
impart energy to her character and vigour to her frame; to enable 
her to hold the reins of government with firmness, and at the same 
time to understand that to secure the prosperity of the kingdom, the 
welfare and happiness of her subjects, and the maintenance of the 
reformed faith, must be her highest aim as a ruler. The regency, 
subject to the guidance and advice of Oxenstiern and his colleagues 
in the government, he left in the hands of his queen—the beautiful 
Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg. Passionately devoted to her husband, 
she strenuously opposed his departure, from a presentiment that the 
cause to which he was about to lend his aid would prove fatal to him. 
This was, indeed, but the natural suggestion of affection, and the fear 
that one of so dauntless and gallant a spirit as Gustavus Adolphus 
would either, through his own temerity, rush upon death, or be singled 
out for destruction by his opponents, who well knew his fearless 
disregard of all danger. It was, however, no rash enterprise he was 
about to engage in, but one which concerned the interests of Sweden ; 
for its object was to check the growing power of the Empire whose 
armies overran and oppressed Protestant Germany, and even menaced 
Sweden. ‘We must prevent,” said Gustavus, in his farewell address 
to the senate, “the subjugation of the continent before we are 
reduced to depend on a narrow strip of sea as the safeguard of our 
liberty.” 

The Swedish king and his troops having landed at Peene Miinde, 
the success that had hitherto attended the armies of the Empire 
seemed immediately to forsake them to follow the standard of Sweden. 
Conquering as he advanced in his triumphal march, Gustavus with 
his victorious Swedes penetrated into the very heart of Germany. 
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Everywhere his approach was hailed with enthusiasm. Cities and 
towns opened their gates to “the Liberator”; for he headed an army 
better organised and disciplined than any that had hitherto, perhaps, 
been seen in Europe. Gustavus was a conqueror, not a plunderer, 
and as humane as he was chivalrous. Gustavus Adolphus and 
Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, were the two greatest generals of 
that age. Each had long desired to encounter the other on the 
battle-field, and on the 6th of November 1632 that desire was 
gratified. Headed by those heroes, the armies of Sweden and of the 
Empire were on that day arrayed against each other, on the plain of 
Liitzen. It was a day of hard fighting. Desperate deeds of valour 
are recounted of the troops of both armies and their valiant leaders. 
Again the fortune of war favoured the Swedes, but unhappily, in 
the very moment of that hard-earned victory, the great Gustavus 
Adolphus received his death-wound. The Swedes, burning with 
resentment, resumed the combat and fought with fury. Much 
confusion ensued, and Wallenstein, to avoid further slaughter, availed 
himself of it to effect a retreat. This distinguished commander also 
died in the course of the following year, but by a base act of treachery, 
and at the hands of assassins. 

These events caused a temporary lull in the memorable and 
sanguinary struggle for religious freedom known as the “Thirty 
Years’ War.” In Gustavus, Sweden lost not only a valiant soldier, 
whose victories had raised her to a position of influence among the 
nations of Europe, but also a wise and prudent ruler; the staunchest 
of all the Protestant Princes of the north, as an upholder of the 
Lutheran faith. It was at a critical juncture of affairs that the child 
Christina became Queen. A strong hand was needed to repel the 
pretensions of Ladislas King of Poland to the throne, and to maintain 
the preponderance Sweden had acquired in Europe during the past 
reign, and the preceding one of Gustavus Vasa. 

The body of the King was embalmed and sent to Sweden for burial. 
Intense was the grief of the young widowed Queen on learning that 
her anxious forebodings were too fully realised. She caused the heart 
of Gustavus to be inclosed in a golden shrine, which she always kept 
near her. This precious relic she almost worshipped, and habitually 
paid it so much reverence and devotion that the clergy were 
scandalised at such acts of idolatry, and thought it right, through 
the Archbishop of Upsala, to remonstrate with her. But notwith- 
standing this idolatrous love of her husband, Maria Eleonora was by 
no means a woman of true and strong feeling. She was weak and 
selfish, frivolous, extravagant, and very vain of her beauty. The care - 
of her daughter, now six years old, and whose education was already 
begun under the most able professors, she left to the Princess 
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Katerina, the sister of Gustavus and the wife of John Cassimer, 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine. She, however, greatly desired to take 
an active part, during the minority of Christina, in the government 
of the kingdom. She was not satisfied to be merely the nominal head 
of the regency, and resented greatly the restraints imposed on her by 
the Chancellor Oxenstiern, who determined that in the conduct of the 
regency, as in other matters, the views and wishes of Gustavus 
Adolphus should be faithfully carried out. Her discontent increasing 
at not being allowed to meddle in matters beyond her capacity, Maria 
Eleonora took the singular resolution of leaving Sweden, and giving 
over to the.Chancellor the charge of the young Queen, whose aunt, the 
Princess Katerina, had died in the preceding year, 1639. Accompanied 
only by two or three attendants, she secretly, and in disguise, left 
Stockholm, and went on board a Danish ship of war, which conveyed 
her to Denmark. This foolish step caused much surprise at the 
Swedish court, and some indignation, but did not lead, as she had 
expected, to her recall, by the senate, and the obtaining that influence 
in public affairs she so eagerly coveted. On the contrary, she was 
allowed to remain undisturbed in her self-imposed exile. Querulous 
and discontented as she had been in Sweden since the death of her 
husband, she continued to be in Denmark. But she lived there many 
years, exciting no sympathy, and there, unregretted, she died. 

Christina was now fourteen. Her studies and recreations were 
those of a boy. Gustavus Adolphus had evidently hoped to impart 
by his educational system a manliness of mind to his daughter, and 
to subjugate, by its aid, the influence of sex as easily as he could 
subjugate armies. But despite her manly training both of mind and 
body, it was already pretty clear that there remained in her character, 
. unsubdued and unsubduable, a large share of the frivolity, the fond~ 
ness for extravagance and display, and the feminine caprice, vanity, ~ 
and self-will so conspicuous in her beautiful mother. 

Still more marked were these indications of character when in 
1644—Christina being then eighteen—the regency ended, and the 
sceptre was placed in her own hands. It had been blazoned abroad 
that the young Queen of Sweden was the most learned princess in 
Europe, if not the most accomplished woman of her times. But the 
hardy Swedish nation, who had been proud of the military ascendency 
which their country, under Gustavus Adolphus, had achieved in 
Europe, cared little or nothing for learning.* They, however, were 
not slow to discover that their Queen, though reputed a classical scholar, 
and well versed in scientific pursuits, able also to discourse fluently on 
theology and philosophy, as then taught in the universities, was as 


* It has been asserted that there was not a single printing-press then in 
Sweden, or a bookseller’s shop, even in Stockholm. 
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incapable of wisely governing her kingdom as the singularities and 
eccentricities of conduct she began to display proved her to be incapable 
of governing herself. She affected a great love for abstract speculations, 
and besides her theological, philosophical, mathematical, and scientific 
studies, and her great taste for and proficiency in the fine arts, she was 
said already to have read, in the original, the chief Greek and Latin 
authors, and to have been able to converse in the two languages, as 
well as to speak and write correctly English, French, Swedish, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. There is probably much exaggeration in these 
statements of her varied and solid acquirements when, as a girl of 
eighteen, her minority ended. For from childhood to that period much 
of her time had been devoted to hardy sports and athletic exercises, in 
which, alone, she delighted—scorning all female occupations. In the’ 
wild Swedish hunting expeditions, in the dense forests a league or 
two from Upsala, when the game pursued was as often the wolf 
or bear as the deer, fox, and smaller animals, she would sometimes 
remain for ten successive hours on horseback, and with little or no 
apparent fatigue. She was slight and girlish in figure, but so 
thorough a Swede in the hardihood of her constitution that, after 
those and similar feats of bodily exertion, three hours of sleep sufficed _ 
to refresh and restore her. 

Four or five in the morning were the hours she often appointed 
to give audience to ambassadors, or to discourse with such men as 
Descartes and Saumaise. Afterwards she would attend some scientific 
lecture, such as De Budberk’s Course of Anatomy. Though masculine- 
minded, to the extent of possessing capacity for aequiring within 
certain limits, knowledge of a scientific and abstract kind, she was yet 
so essentially feminine in the weakness of her character that it may 
be doubted whether, on the whole, she derived from her scholarly 
attainments as much intellectual enjoyment, as pleasure in making 
occasional use of them for the gratification of the pettinesses of 
womanly feeling. For her boisterous bringing-up had imparted a 
certain brusquerie to her manners, and marred, in some degree, that 
grace and elegance which she could not, at times, fail to observe 
formed an attraction in the less learned ladies whom she tolerated at 
her court. When, however, much attention was shown to them in 
her presence, she would evince her jealousy and resentment in a way 
quite unworthy of so learned and strong-minded a woman. She 
would take an opportunity of abashing those pretty nonenties by 
some adroit exposé of their ignorance, and crushing them beneath the 
great weight of learning she brought to bear on them. ‘Yet when 
she could forget that she was a very learned woman, and an absolute 
sovereign to boot, there was a fascination in the liveliness, intelligence, 
and earnestness of her conversation that won confidence, and would 
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have secured, for her own sake, the devotion of those who now served 

her with considerate affection and much zeal for her father’s. 

But she soon convinced them, by her waywardness, fickleness, rest- 

lessness of mind, and want of steadiness of purpose, that no reliance 

could be placed in her, and that, uncertain as the wind, she was only | 
to be trusted for just what the mood of the moment was worth. 

When Christina’s minority ended the finances of Sweden were well- 
nigh exhausted ; for the war still raged, and the Swedes had to take) 
their part in it. It was not always with the same success, and the} 
like glory to themselves, as when led by Gustavus Adolphus; though 
the fame of Sweden, abroad, was for a time well maintained by the 
generals who had served under him. At home, the wisdom and 
patriotism of Oxenstiern prevented the disturbances occasioned by the 
great distress in the country, and which were fostered by the intrigues 
of Ladislas of Poland, from breaking out into open rebellion. The 
coronation of Christina took place in the Cathedral of Upsala, and’ 
with such state and magnificence as the simple-mannered Swedes had, 
never before witnessed or dreamed of. The arrangements for the \ 
ceremony were ‘planned by the Queen herself, and of course with no : 
regard to expense. Oxenstiern suggested that economy was advisable, 
considering the almcst bankrupt state of the exchequer. But withan 
imperious air, she refused to have one jot or tittle of her lavish 
programme suppressed. A few churlish senators counted the cost and 
murmured at the sum total, but the people on the whole were pleased 
with the pageant. ‘“ Their Queen was young ;” they were disposed, 
therefore, to be lenient, and to augur well of the.only child of their 
great Gustavus, whose name was still as a talisman among them | 
when she made her brilliant début as their sovereign. Most oppor- 
tunely, too, at this juncture a supply of the precious metal was 
brought from the settlements the Swedes had made on the Gold Coast, 
and raised hopes of a continuous flow of wealth from that source. 

At the time she came of age, Christina was sought in marriage by 
Prince Ulric of Denmark ; the Elector Palatine, the Elector of Brand- 
enburg ; the Kings of Portugal and Spain ; the King of the Romans; 
and her cousin Charles Gustavus, Duc de Deux Ponts ; but she gave a 
positive rejection to the whole batch of royal suitors. She had no 
intention of ever being fettered by the marriage tie, and was 
unwilling even to consider the question, when the Chancellor and the 
senate strove to impress upon her that it was desirable she should 
make choice of one of her numerous prétendus. Her cousin urged a 
promise she seems to have made him when a mere child. She declined 
to be bound by it ; but, as this connection was favourably looked upon 
by the Swedish nation generally, she was induced to say that, “if 
she did not marry cousin Karl, she would marry no other man.” The 
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Swedes were disappointed and annoyed. And they soon were made 
aware that the great Queen they had looked for to carry out the 
many able plans Gustavus had formed for the benefit of his kingdom, 
and for the firm establishment of Protestantism, took no interest 
whatever in their country, and proclaimed her dislike of the Swedes 
generally as being “ des esprits glacés.” For the reformed faith she 
had no feeling of preference, nor indeed for Catholicism, in a religious 
point of view; but the pomp and pageantry connected with its rites 
were more to her taste, and she also greatly affected the society of 
certain learned Jesuit priests who came to Sweden in the train of 
foreign ministers. Notwithstanding, then, the efforts of Oxenstiern, 
whose office of Chancellor of the kingdom and confidential adviser of 
the wayward young Queen was certainly no sinecure, the objects that 
Gustavus had had most at heart perished with him. Christina, 
indeed, cared not to govern at all, so far as transacting the necessary 
business of the state; such troublesome and distasteful matters she 
left as much as possible in the hands of the Chancellor. His occasional 
admonitions and fatherly advice bored her excessively; yet the 
penetration and insight she possessed into the character and motives 
of others enabled her, at least, to appreciate the fidelity of this able 
statesman and long-tried servant of the Crown. 

To console herself for the uncongeniality of her Swedish surround- 
ings, Christina determined on becoming the general patroness of 
learning. She invited to her court the most distinguished of the 
virtuosi and learned men of that day. To induce them to respond 
to her invitation, she created some well-salaried posts for them, gave 
pensions and titles, and distributed rewards with an unsparing hand. 
From the fine gold of the new Swedo-African settlements she had 
ordered to be manufactured in Paris some massive and elaborately 
wrought chains. One of these she despatched to the Dutch poet 
Reinier Anslo, in acknowledgment of some complimentary couplets. 
Another was forwarded to the eloquent writer and orator Jean Louis 
de Balzac, the first founder in the university of France of the “pria 
@eloquence.” He had just received the royal letters, appointing him 
Historiographe de France et Conseiller d’Etat; “ magnifiques 
bagatelles,” as he termed them. To these he added the Queen of 
Sweden’s gold chain, and paid her an elegant compliment in poetic 
French prose, but did not visit the northern Athens. The more 
needy Descartes she drew from his retreat in Holland, in his later 
years, and the learned Claude de Saumaise, who had also retired 
thither, that he might publish his philosophical views under less 
restraint than in France. Saumaise was an especial favourite with 
Christina. His wife—much younger than himself—was even jealous 
of the Queen. Saumaise was in very feeble health, and the rigour 
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of the Swedish climate often compelled him to keep his room. On 
those occasions, taking no account of his wife, Christina would be 
busy in ordering his fires to be lighted and seeing that they were 
well kept up. Establishing herself by the invalid’s bedside, she 
would prepare breakfast for him, and coax him to eat if his appetite 
failed. Or she would have her correspondence brought into his room, 
and plague the poor man and irritate his wife, until the former closed 
his eyes, and sank on his pillow, exhausted with listening to the royal 
lady’s eloquent diatribes, and the latter, standing unheeded as a cipher 
in the room, scarcely restrained the bursting forth of her indignation, 
which eventually was vented on her invalid husband. 

The philosophical physician Naudé was for a short time the 
Queen’s librarian, and Pierre Huet—afterwards one of the preceptors 
of the Dauphin, son of Louis XTV.—also visited her at Stockholm. 
But these foreign literati found the climate too severe and ungenial ; 
and the fatigue and discomforts then inevitable on a journey to 
Upsala or Stockholm deterred many whom curiosity would otherwise 
have led thither from undertaking it. Christina corresponded with 
the Great Condé, whose bravery and brilliant victories won for him 
the further honour of her unbounded admiration. Georges Scudéri she 
often wrote to. He dedicated his ‘ Alaric’ to her, and Benserade and 
Gilles Ménage sent her French and Italian sonnets in return for her 
epistles. For such widely differing productions as those of Chapelain, 
Pascal, and Scarron she professed a great esteem. She was enthusi- 
astic in her praises of Grotius and Vossius ; and Lamberius and Boyle 
she honoured with an invitation to join the learned coterie at Stock- 
holm. But the ambition of the Queen of Sweden was to preside over 
the gayest and most brilliant court in Europe, as well as the most 
learned one. Accordingly, liberal offers were made to famous singers, 
dancers, actors, jugglers, &c., of other countries, who were disposed 
to enliven Stockholm by their presence. In the ballets and plays 
that were performed at the palace, the Queen herself took part. The 
comédies historiques of Messénius ; the divertissements, planned and 
directed by Stiernhielm, were greatly in vogue at these court revels, 
and Rosenhom also achieved great success there by his sonnets, in 
imitation of Ronsard. 

Among the flatterers and favourites of Christina, none, perhaps, 
had more influence than Bourdelét, her physician. He had flattered 
her in the most servile manner ; “fooled her to the very top of her 
bent,” and gained a complete ascendency over her. Another favourite 
who swayed her by humouring her follies was Count Magnus de la 
Gardie (son of the general of that name, who had much distinguished 
himself in the Swedish army). His insinuations that Prince Charles 
Gustavus was in love with a young German lady of his father’s court 
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had strengthened Christina in her resolve not to marry her cousin, 
and some fears were entertained by the senate that she might privately 
marry De la Gardie. He was young, clever, and remarkably hand- 
some, and the favour she showed him seemed to betray, in the eyes cf 
the ladies of her court, that she really had stooped to the womanly 
weakness of feeling something very like love for him. If it was so, 
she conquered it, and freed herself from the possible dangers of such 
an attachment by promoting a marriage—a very advantageous one 
for the young Count—between him and her cousin, the Princess 
Palatine. She also sent him on a special embassy to Paris, and 
caused such costly arrangements to be made for it that Oxenstiern 
and other experienced members of the senate thought it right to 
remonstrate with her. Such prodigality, on so insignificant an occa- 
sion, they assured her, was not only unusual, but was even unbe- 
coming. The finances of the country were greatly embarrassed by 
the continuance of the war; by the reckless waste of the public 
money on the amusements of the court, and the ever-increasing pay- 
ments and pensions to foreigners, who rendered no services to the 
state. They also hinted that the choice of her representative was an 
unwise one. Great was Christina’s indignation. She would counter- 
mand nothing. And as for the capability of her envoyé, “she would 
herself,” she said, “ be responsible for all his acts.” Besides the outlay 
already made, and the large sum he was to receive for the expenses 
of his embassy, she further conferred on her favourite a grant of 
Crown lands that provided him a yearly income of eighty thousand rix- 
dollars. Her friends were dismayed at her recklessness. Her people 
were disgusted at her disregard of the interests of her country. De la 
Gardie afterwards greatly abused the confidence the Queen placed in 
him, which so deeply offended her that she instantly banished him, 
and would neither receive his excuses for his conduct, nor yield to his 
petitions to be allowed again to appear at her court. 

Christina had flattered herself that gold would continue to flow in 
more abundantly from the African settlements, and afford her the large 
sums she constantly needed for the pictures and virtw she was 
collecting at extravagant prices. But the quantity of gold brought 
thence—never very large-—dwindled by degrees to an insignificant 
amount; so that what with the war, the small resources of the State, 
and the prodigality of the Queen, who, with the titles and patents of 
nobility she scattered broadcast among all classes,* gave away the 


* “During the six years after Christina attained her majority, the 
Ridderhaus was augmented by thirty-two new counts and barons, and by 
the admission of the representatives of 428 newly ennobled families, in- 
cluding the Court tailor, Jan Holm, who assumed the proud Swedish name 
of Leijonkrona. Such was the abuse in this matter that the same baronies 
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Crown lands, and made such heavy demands on the public treasury 
that there were occasions when a difficulty was found in furnishing 
means for the necessary supplies for her table, and that of her 
numerous household. The royal larders and kitchens were at times 
nearly empty, and the retinue of French cooks stood waiting in 
despair for delicacies to exercise their skill upon. 

But the war was drawing to a close, from the sheer exhaustion of 
all concerned in it. Yet the peace so much needed and so anxiously 
desired took nearly five years to settle—the fighting meanwhile 
going on. ‘True, there were many conflicting interests to reconcile, 
but a chief cause of delay was the difficulty of settling, to the satis- 
faction of the assembled representatives of the different states, the 
question of precedence, etiquette, and such like miserable matters. 
The negotiation was carried on at Miinster and Osnabruck, between 
the Emperor and the Catholic States on the one side, the Swedes and 
the Protestants on the other. The principal Swedish plenipotentiary 
was Count Gabriel Oxenstiern, a son of the Chancellor, and a man of 
very different character from his father, but considered a subtle 
diplomatist. The Thirty Years’ War had brought the empire to the 
very verge of ruin and barbarism, and peace, at any sacrifice, was the 
greatest blessing that could be purchased for Germany. And at last 
peace was signed at Minster on the 24th of October 1648. 

The Swedes obtained Pomerania, the island of Riigen, Bremen, 
and other towns, with a promise of an indemnification, to the extent 
of five million crowns, which, however, was never paid. France had 
done least in the war, but she got the largest share of the spoil—the 
whole of that province of Alsace her recent loss of which she now 
feels so deeply. Departing from the strict discipline of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Swedes for some years had plundered as ruthlessly 
as their enemies, and sent off to Sweden, from cities they had taken, 
whole libraries of books and manuscripts, with valuable paintings, 
statues, and every choice work of art that fell in their way. Treasures 
of that kind had been rare indeed in Sweden, and when such spoils 
of war were not presented to Christina, they found in her a ready and 
liberal purchaser. 

Peace being proclaimed, the senate again urged the Queen to marry, 
and again she declined to do so; but that she might no further be 
troubled on that subject, she named Prince Charles Gustavus her 
successor, and expressed a wish to resign the crown to him. From 
this fancy Oxenstiern succeeded for a time in dissuading her, and she 
then set herself to the task of endeavouring to polish the rough nature 


were often twice or thrice disposed of by sale. The Council, therefore, in 
1651 determined to put a stop to such a traffic, and the clerk of a Chancery 
Secretary was publicly beheaded for having sold forty-two false patents.” 
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of the Swedes, and to engraft on it a taste for learning, refinement, 
and the arts. Her success was not great, though at that time there 
were amongst the Swedish professors at the universities of Upsala 
and Lund some men of eminent learning. Latin was also a very 
general acquirement. Whitelocke—Cromwell’s Puritan ambassador 
—was surprised, when travelling through the country, on his way to 
Upsala, to hear that language spoken fluently and correctly by the 
mayors and burgomasters—men taken from a class amongst whom, in 
England, it would be difficult to find an instance of so much intellec- 
tual cultivation. 

» Cromwell was desirous of forming an alliance with Sweden ; and 
after much preparation and solemn leave-takings, his ambassador, ac- 
companied by a numerous retinue of gentlemen and attendants, sailed 
from Gravesend, in December 1653—four private vessels conveying 
the party, and two fourty-four gun-frigates convoying.* 

After a rather breezy voyage, the party landed at Gothenburg. 
The Queen was at Upsala, and the journey thither was a long and 
trying affair, and made more so by being undertaken in winter. To 
facilitate the progress of the ambassador’s lumbering vehicles and his 
waggon-loads of luggage, the Queen had ordered the bridges and roads 
to be repaired, and “lusty fires” seem to have consoled his suite for 
the want of most other comforts at the places they stopped at. But 
slow as was their progress, the Queen was surprised that, without 
sledges, they had been able to travel with so much rapidity. - 

She had ordered that a house should be prepared for Whitelocke’s 
reception—“ a fair brick house, none fairer, besides the Queen’s castle.” 
From the castle she had sent “ silk curtains, and cloth of arras for 
the hangings of his rooms; also beds of velvet and foot carpets from 
Turkey.” Her master of the ceremonies and a large number of officers 
and attendants, in carriages and on horseback, were deputed to greet 
him on his arrival, and “to inquire of his health on his journey.” 
To present his credentials, she sent him her “carrosse du corps.” It 
was of green velvet, both inside and out; trimmed with silver laces 
and fringes, and drawn by six white horses, their harness studded 
with silver. His two sons and other gentlemen who had accompanied 


* Whitelocke was much dissatisfied with the financial arrangements for 
his embassy. Yet, for those times, they seem to have been pretty liberal— 
£6000 for six months—a further sum for presents, and his “coaches, 
household linen, plate, and liveries furnished from the state’s wardrobe.” 
For the severe Puritans, too, the ambassador’s travelling coach—to hold 
ten—of blue velvet and silver, and his visiting coach—to hold eight—of 
crimson and gold, with hangings and trappings and harness, all to corre- 
spond, for the six and eight horses that drew them, besides the silver-braided 
velvet and satin-slashed doublets, and long blue silk hose, &., of the score 
of pages and lackeys, made up a very gorgeous fit-out. 
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him, “all richly dressed,” filled the grand English coaches, attended 
by the pages, trumpeters, and lackeys, “and every man with his 
sword by his side.” Besides the Queen’s “carrosse du corps,” she 
had sent seventeen other carriages, filled with officers and people of 
her household, and of this long procession “the meanest coach took 
the lead,” the rest falling in according to their degrees of magnifi- 
cence; the ambassador’s and Queen’s gorgeous vehicles coming last— 
the climax of this splendid turn-out. Whitelocke’s dress is described 
as “plain, but extraordinary rich ”—“ of exceedingly fine English 
black cloth ; cloak of the same, and the suit set with very fair, rich 
diamond buttons. A hatband of diamonds answerable to it, and all of 
the value of £1000.” His secretary “put himself into a very rich 
habit.” Prince Adolphus, brother of the heir apparent, received 
Whitelocke at the castle-gate and conducted him to the Queen. 


“She was in a large fair room. At the door stood a guard of her parti- 
sans in gold-embroidered liveries. The room was hung with cloth of 
arras; in the midst of it were great candlesticks, full of wax lights, besides 
a great number of torches. The Queen was perceived sitting at the upper 
end of the room upon her chair of state, of crimson velvet, with a velvet 
canopy over it. Some ladies stood behind her, and a very great number of 
lords, officers, and gentlemen of the court filled the room. Upon a foot 
carpet, and near the Queen, stood the senators and other great officers, all 
uncovered, and none but persons of quality were admitted into that room. 
As soon as I came within this room, I put off my hat, and then the Queen 
Put off her cap, after the fashion of men, and came two or three steps 
forward upon the foot carpet. This, and her being covered, and rising from 
her seat, caused me to know that she was the Queen, which, otherwise, had 
not been easy to have discovered, her habit being of plain grey stuff. Her 
petticoat reached to the ground, over that a jacket, such as men wear, of 
the same stuff, reaching to her knees. On her left side, tied with a crimson 
riband, she wore the jewel of the Order of Amaranta. Her cuffs were 
ruffled & la mode; no gorget or band, but a black scarf about her neck, 
tied with a black riband, as soldiers and mariners do sometimes use to wear. 
Her hair was braided and hung loose from her head. She wore a black 
velvet cap lined with sables and turned up, after the fashion of the country, 
and which she used to put off and on, as men do their hats. Her counte- 
nance was sprightly ; she had much majesty in her demeanour, and though 
her person were of the smaller size, yet her mien and carriage were very 
noble.” 


Whitelocke’s gentlemen were all admitted into this throne-room, 
and arranged themselves “to form a lane” for him to pass through 


to the Queen, to whom he made his three congés, then advanced and 
kissed her hand. 


“Then she put on her cap, and made a ceremony to me also to put on 
my hat. Calling to my secretary I took from him my credentials, and 
again putting off my hat, at which the Queen put off her cap, I told her in 
English, which was translated to her in French, that the parliament had 
commanded me to present them to her Majesty.” 
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Christina had already seen copies of these letters, and had taken 
exception to the omission of potentissima domina in the recital of 
her style and title. Whitelocke apologised, and assured her it must 
have been omitted by an inadvertence on the part of the copyist. 
After making a very long address, to which he says— 


“She was very attentive, but came up close to me whilst I spoke, and 
appeared by her looks and gestures as if she would have daunted me. But 
those who have been conversant in the late great affairs in England are 
not so soon appalled as others with the presence of a young lady and her 
servants. During this address, I stood uncovered and the Queen the same 

.. She stood still a pretty while after I had done speaking. Then she 
stepped up near to me and with a countenance and gesture full of 'confi- 
dence, spirit, and majesty, made her reply in Swedish, which was translated 
to me in Latin.” 


After these ceremonies Whitelocke conversed with her in French 
(she seems not to have been acquainted with English), and introduced 
his two sons and. his “sixteen other gentlemen of quality.” She 
gave her hand and made a curtsey to each of them, and said she was 
sorry she could not receive them at Stockholm, where she could have 
entertained them better. She also begged Whitelocke to excuse her 
habit, as she had been ill; but had chosen to appear publicly in “ the 
dress of her chamber” rather than disappoint him of his audience. 
Another time, she hoped to converse with him more at large. The 
party returned with the same ceremonial; the Swedish gentlemen 
conducting Whitelocke up to his bedchamber. He, it appeared, 
ought again to have gone down with them to the door of their 
coaches. He was not aware that such was the etiquette, and in the 
course of the day the master of the ceremonies came to take him to 
task for the breach of good manners he had been guilty of, and the 
slight he had put upon persons of the first quality. He apologised, 
but his offence was never entirely forgiven. 

The Chancellor Oxenstiern was visiting his estates when White- 
locke arrived at Upsala, and the furtherance of the objects of the 
embassy met with much obstruction from Christina’s disinclination to 
confer with him on business. She gave the English ambassador 
frequent audiences, and appointed them unsolicited by him ; but it 
was to discourse on matters having no connection with the alliance 
between Sweden and England. She would detain him for hours, and 
(until she became aware that he had a slight lameness, which made so 
much movement a painful exertion to him) continually walking with 
her up and down the saloon. She was anxious to hear all the gossip of 
Whitehall, and to learn more of Cromwell’s wife and children than of 
his political views and aims; though she professed great. admiration 
for his character, and placed him, as a general, next to Condé, who, 
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she said, “ was short of him.” About Whitelocke’s domestic concerns 
she was also inquisitive. When he told her, in reply to her inquiries 
respecting his wife, that he had been three times married, and had 
. thirteen children living, she exclaimed, “ Mais pardiew! vous ées 
incorrigible.” He replied that he “thought he had proved, thereby, 
his admiration of and devotion to her sex, and had hoped to have 
found that a merit in her eyes”; at which she seemed much amused. 
At other times she explained to him at length her notions on — 
philosophy, on the immortality of the soul, the power of God, and 
asked for his views on the subjects of religion. Whitelocke took the 
opportunity of telling her how much he and “his gentlemen ” had 
been scandalised at such enormities as dancing, sledging, and drinking 
on the Lord’s Day, which they observed to be customary at Upsala, 
where he had himself seen the students profanely kneeling in the 
market-place, and drinking her Majesty’s health with loud huzzas. 
He advised her to suppress this, and even ventured to suggest that 
she should not set so bad an example as to go sledging, “as she was 
used to do,” on the Lord’s Day. The Queen listened most attentively 
to all he had to say; then remarked, “ How well you preach—as well 
as an archbishop. I like your sermon.” 

But before Whitelocke left Sweden, though he was much exercised 
in spirit, and had to suppress many scruples and qualms of conscience, 
Christina had brought him to attend her balls and masques and 
other diversions. Similar latitude he was compelled to allow his sons 
and his retinue generally, down to his lackeys, who became even 
more dissipated than their master. The Queen sent her musicians 
and singers to amuse him while he dined, and when he “ dined abroad,” 
tobacco and pipes were introduced at dessert, as a compliment to him. 
“Some hours into the night ” he would stay at the castle to hear the 
Queen’s music, and to see her act. She insisted on his dancing with 
her, which he did (dancing was prohibited in England) “not to 
appear morose,” and she declared that he acquitted himself well, 
although slightly lame. The balls began with a dance called “the 
brawls,” performed by the Queen and her ladies, “she dancing with 
more life and spirit than all the rest.” To please her, he was obliged 
to make use of the gay sledges she sent him, with their trappings of 
velvet, feathers, and jingling silver bells. Sometimes she sent for him 
“to take an airing with her on horseback.” She rode in a man’s 
jacket and hat, booted and spurred, and with pistols at her saddle bow. 
She was dexterous, too, in the use of those weapons, and would fire 
from a window at a mark, with perfect steadiness and precision. 

After his first audiences, she received the English ambassador in 
her bedroom, quite sans fagon, a mark of great favour and honour. 
There, seated side by side on two stools, Whitelocke listened while the 
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Queen expatiated on the comparative merits of Greek and Latin 
authors, or entered into a disquisition respecting consubstantiation 
and transubstantiation ; often wittily and ingeniously confuting 
Whitelocke by her application of the arguments of the learned men 
she was accustomed to.disfute with on such matters. Whitelocke 
was sooner weary of this than was her Majesty, and after two or 
three hours of such disputation ventured to say that “he feared 
he was hindering her from greater matters.” Others, as both knew, 
were waiting for an audience, but the Queen would reply, “Let them 
wait still; your discourse pleases me.” This apparent indifference to 
Whitelocke’s business, it has been supposed, was wholly feigned, a 
mere act of diplomacy on her part, supported by Oxenstiern. For 
Christina had then fully resolved on immediate abdication, and wished 
to leave the alliance with England to be concluded by her successor, 
while the Chancellor kept out of the way to observe what turn things 
were then likely to take in England, The “ King of Scots” (as they 
called Charles IT.) had also written several times to Christina, and was 
willing, it was supposed, to enter into a matrimonial as well as 
political alliance with her. The Queen showed Whitelocke her 
answers to his letters. They are friendly in tone, and her sympathy 
is expressed with great caution, proving that she was as wily as she 
was supposed to be weak. 

Cromwell having assumed the title of Lord Protector, new credentials 
were sent to his ambassador. With them was forwarded, for the 
Queen, Cromwell’s portrait, with some Latin verses by Milton. “ Why 
does he take the title of Protector,” she asked, “when his power is 
kingly ? New titles with sovereign power proved prejudicial to Rome.” 
These new credentials induced Oxenstiern to go to Upsala to discuss 
with Whitelocke the terms of the English alliance. This most eminent 
of Sweden’s statesmen is described as being at that time— 


“ A tall, proper, straight, handsome old man of seventy-one; with grey 
hair, and a beard broad and long. His countenance sober and fixed, and 
his carriage grave and civil. His habit was a close coat of black cloth, 
lined with fur, and a cloak; he wore a velvet cap, furred, but no hat. He 
spoke Latin, plain, fluent, and significant; and though he could, yet he 
would not, speak French—saying, ‘he knew no reason why that nation 
should be so much honoured, more than others, as to have their language 
used by strangers.’ But he thought the Latin more honourable and more 
copious, and fitted to be used ; because the Romans had been masters of so 
great a part of the world, and yet, at present, that language was not peculiar 
to any people.” 


After Oxenstiern’s arrival in Upsala the Queen announced to 
Whitelocke that she was going on a journey; but that in discussing 
his business with her Chancellor, who was “an old man of great 
experience,” if he should not be able to satisfy him, she would on her 
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return “strike the balance between them in any difference of 
opinion.” In ten days she returned. Whitelocke calling “to inform 
himself of her health,” discovered that she had been to Denmark to 
see her mother, and that she had travelled in that severe weather in a 
sledge, over the rivers, lakes, and arms of the sea, in a direct road, 
going and returning to her destination. As a profound secret— 
though it was generally well known—she told him of her intended 
abdication. He endeavoured to dissuade her from it, and, with 
reference to her recent journey, said, “so courageous a lady might 
even command an army.” She could do that, she replied, if there 
were occasion for it; but that it was better that Sweden should have 
a king, and that she should have the freedom of private life. She 
desired to travel, to see other countries, and “one lackey and one 
maid would suffice for her.” 

This design would have been carried out long before but for the 
difficulty in arranging what income should be allowed her. After 
much discussion it was agreed that she should hold Oeland, Gothland, 
‘Oesel, and some minor districts, with a revenue of two hundred and 
forty thousand rix-dollars. Whitelocke was present at the Rigsdag when, 
seated in her silver chair— her coats of black silk, her jippo and hat 
after the fashion of men”—she, in an eloquent address, publicly an- 
nounced her abdication in favour of her cousin, Charles Gustavus. She 
expressed her gratitude to the Chancellor and the senate for the many 
marks of affection she had received from them and from the Swedish 
nation generally. All classes met at this assembly, and all seemed affected 
—even to the rough “ marshal of the boors,” who went up to her and 
took her by the hand, shook it heartily, kissed it two or three times, 
and said, “ Why, good Lord! my dear, what are we to do if you forsake 
us ?” For the formalities to be observed at an abdication, Swedish eti- 
quette furnished no precedent. Christina, therefore, arranged the cere- 
mony herself, which took place in the Cathedral of Upsala in June 1654. 


“ Arrayed in a white dress, and wearing over it the royal robes of purple 
velvet, and with the crown on her head, the Queen stood on a dais under a 
velvet canopy. All her officers and servants were ranged around her. 
Before her was a table with a rich covering, and five large cushions. On 
the first lay the sword of state; on the second, the sceptre; on the third, 
the ball; on the fourth, the golden keys. She desired that some one would 
step forward and take the crown from her head. No one was willing. She 
repeated this request many times, and at last commanded Baron Steinberg 
to do it. He obeyed, and placed the crown on the fifth cushion. Her 
attendants, at her command, then divested her of the robes and laid them 
on the table. Asa private person, she then turned and curtseyed to the 
Prince, wished him good success in the management of the kingdom, bowed 
to the assembly, and withdrew.” 


Prince Charles Gustavus was forthwith anointed with the holy 
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oil, by the Archbishop of Upsala, invested with the royal robes, and 
crowned. As he was returning from this ceremony, Christina looked 
out from one of the castle windows, called to him, as he passed, and 
wished him joy of his crown and kingdom. The following day she 
left Upsala. Twelve Swedish ships waited off Calmar, to form an 
escort, and to convey her and her suite to Stralsund. But she pre- 
ferred to pass through Holinstadt, and crossed the Sound to Denmark, 
to take leave of her mother. Thence she proceeded on her journey 
through Germany and Holland. Such was her joy at crossing the 
frontier that when she reached the little brook at Skarnia—then form- 
ing the boundary between Denmark and Sweden—she got out of her 
carriage and, with a bound, lightly leaped the stream, exclaiming, “ At 
last I am free, and out of Sweden, where I hope never to return.” 

At Brussels she embraced Catholicism, and in the following year, 
at Innsbruck, she solemnly abjured the Lutheran faith, in the hands of 
Louis Holstein, himself formerly a Lutheran, and who was specially 
delegated on this occasion by Pope Alexander VII. By this act, 
more than all the follies of her reign, she alienated the affections 
of the Swedes. She had, as their Queen, turned aside from every 
principle that Gustavus Adolphus had made the guide of his conduct ; 
she had now cast off their religion and his, and they never forgave 
her for it. Her oldest and truest friend, the venerable Chancellor , 
Oxenstiern, died a few months after her abdication, and was thus 
spared the pain of hearing of her change of religion, and the far 
stranger tales that subsequently reached Sweden of her conduct. 

From Tyrol she travelled on to Italy. The fame of her learning 
had preceded her, and had excited much curiosity and interest. But 
this soon gave way to astonishment at her bold and unfeminine 
manners, her semi-masculine style of dress, the unrestrained license 
of her conversation, which when not affectedly pedantic was not 
unfrequently garnished with an oath or two. She proposed to fix her 
residence in Italy ; but before settling down she desired to see France. 
Louis XIV., who was then but eighteen, received her with great 
distinction. She overwhelmed him with her philosophy; but as his 
education had been as effeminate as hers had been manly, he shrank 
from displaying his ignorance before so learned a lady—therefore did 
not talk much with her. When the ladies saw her, they are said to 
“have groaned at the sight of such a woman ; while she, on beholding 
the effeminacy of the courtiers, groaned at the sight of such men.” 
In her own palace, she had danced the lively “ brawls” with spirit 
and vigour, but in the formal ménuet de la cour she did not show to 
advantage. And to see the King moving through that stately dance 
only excited the mirth of the booted and spurred Amazon. Her 
unfashionable coiffwre; the bad taste of her ¢odletie, and her 
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general want of fowrnure, shocked les belles dames of Louis’ court; 
while no less alarming to the hypocritical court of the Queen- 
mother were Christina’s freedom of speech and brusque manners. 
The Swedish Queen fled the court and sought the more congenial 
society of wits, the poets, the men of learning, the distinguished 
generals, and that section of the beauty, rank, and fashion of the 
day that assembled sans fagon at the Hotels de Richelieu and d’Albret, 
and, with more freedom still, chez Scarron and “la belle Ninon.” 
Of the men, the Cardinal de Retz and the Prince de Condé were 
Christina’s chief favourites ; of the women, Mademoiselle de I’Enclos, 
la Comtesse de Brégy, and Madame Scarron (afterwards de Maintenon). 
She told Scarron “she was not surprised that with the most agreeable 
woman in Paris for his wife, he was, notwithstanding his infirmities, 
the liveliest and gayest as well as the wittiest man there.” 

At the grand hunts at Fontainebleau, the bold and skilful riding of 
the Queen of Sweden was the admiration and envy of both lords and 
ladies. But during her second visit to Fontainebleau there occurred 
that mysterious event which has cast so much obloquy upon the name 
and character of Christina of Sweden—the assassination of Monaldeschi, 
an Italian, who had accompanied her from Italy, and held in her 
household the appointment of master of the horse. His crime was 
the betrayal of a secret—supposed to have been the fact that the 
heart of Christina was not impregnable to the shaft of love. To 
prove his assertion false, he was murdered by her order. The society 
she frequented held up its hands in horror. The court could not 
receive her; the salons of Paris were closed to her, Leibnitz only 
was found to justify the deed. The law turned a deaf ear to the 
murderous report, but Christina found that she was an object of 
abhorrence, and must at once quit France. She had wished to visit 
England, but receiving no encouragement from Cromwell to do so 
she returned to Italy. 

The freedom of private life which she had so longed for had not 
brought her the enjoyment and contentment she expected. Thought- 
less prodigality involved her in pecuniary difficulties ; and a vivid regret 
for the regal state she had laid down often betrayed itself. In 1660 
the death of Charles Gustavus induced her to return to Sweden, with 
the view of resuming her crown. But the Swedes gave her no 
favourable reception, and refused to confirm her revenues until she 
had signed a formal act of renunciation of all claim to the throne; 
The Italian priests who accompanied her they compelled to leave the 
kingdom ; and as the people pulled down the Oratory she had begun 
to build, she thought it prudent to go back to Rome. ) 

Her salons in Rome were frequented by the learned men of all 
countries who visited Italy. Amongst the Italians, Cardinal Azzolini 
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was her constant guest, and many other members of the Sacred 
College were often met there. Some indiscreet language having 
caused Alexander VII. to remonstrate with Christina on her want of 
circumspection, she was so much offended by it that she again turned 
her thoughts towards Sweden. She had got as far as Hamburg, 
when she received from the senate a statement of the conditions on 
which alone they would allow of her residence in Sweden. They 
were so stringent, and in tone so mortifying to her pride, that she 
indignantly rejected them as soon as read. After an ineffectual 
attempt to obtain the crown of Poland—Jean Cassimer having just 
before abdicated—she once more retraced her steps to Rome, where 
she resided until her death in 1689. 

The last twenty-five years of her life she employed in collecting 
works of art, of which she left a very fine collection, and an extensive 
library, rich in manuscripts. Several of her works were written during 
that period—‘ L’Ouvrage de Joisir,’ ‘ Reflexions sur la vie et les actions 
d’Alexandre,’ also ‘Mémoires de ma vie, dédiées a Dieu,’ ‘ Maximes et 
Sentences.’ The ‘Lettres secrétes’ are considered very doubtful. 
‘La vie du Grand Gustave, et sa mort,’ in manuscript, together with 
several volumes of manuscript letters, is in the library of the School 
of Medicine at Montpellier; but her correspondence with Descartes 
and Pascal, and the letters relating to Monaldeschi, have been removed. 

That Christina, so adventurous, so restless in mind, and with such 
an education as she had received, should have desired to see some- 
thing of the world beyond her own rude northern kingdom was 
natural enough ; but abdication for that object was an ill-advised step. 
Some time spent in travelling might have corrected her follies and have 
taught her the lesson she learned when too late—the worth of her 
people and the value of the position she had rejected. For the Swedes 
rather admired in their Queen the manly audacity that was made a 
reproach to her in the more refined countries of the south. Christina 
doubtless possessed great abilities and a powerful though ill-regulated 
mind. Many of her failings were, probably, due to the want of parental 
supervision, and the absence of female influence in the guidance 
and training of her early years. Both had been especially needed 
to counteract the defects of that system of education by means of 
which Gustavus Adolphus had hoped to give Sweden a great 
queen, but which produced only an eccentric, pedantic, and selfish 
woman ; a despiser of the country and people she had been destined 
to reign over. 

















Che Sire de Maletroit's Door. 


Denis DE BEAvLiev was not yet two-and-twenty, but he counted him- 
self a grown man, and a very accomplished cavalier into the bargain. 
Lads were early formed in that rough, warfaring epoch; and when 
one has been in a pitched battle and a dozen raids, has killed one’s 
man in an honourable fashion, and knows a thing or two of strategy 
and mankind, a certain swagger in the gait is surely to be pardoned. 
He had put up his horse with due care, and supped with due delibera- 
tion; and then, in a very agreeable frame of mind, went out to pay a 
visit in the grey of the evening. It was not a very wise proceeding 
on the young man’s part. He would have done better to remain 
beside the fire or go decently to bed. For the town was full of the 
troops of Burgundy and England under a mixed command; and 
though Denis was there on safe-conduct, his safe-conduct was like to 
serve him little on a chance encounter. 

It was September 1429; the weather had fallen sharp; a flighty, 
piping wind, laden with showers, beat about the township; and the 
dead leaves ran riot along the streets. Here and there a window was 
already lighted up; and the noise of men-at-arms making merry over 
supper within, came forth in fits and was swallowed up and carried 
away by the wind. The night fell swiftly; the flag of England, 
fluttering on the spire-top, grew ever fainter and fainter against the 
flying clouds—a black speck like a swallow in the tumultuous, leaden 
chaos of the sky. As the night fell the wind rose, and began to 
hoot under archways and roar amid the tree-tops in the valley below 
the town. 

Denis de Beaulieu walked fast and was soon knocking at his friend’s 
door; but though he promised himself to stay only a little while and 
make an early return, his welcome was so pleasant, and he found so 
much to delay him, that it was already long past midnight before he 
said good-bye upon the threshold. The wind had fallen again in the 
meanwhile; the night was as black as the grave; not a star, nor a 
glimmer of moonshine, slipped through the canopy of cloud. Denis 
was ill-acquainted with the intricate lanes of Chateau Landon; even 
by daylight he had found some trouble in picking his way; and in 
this absolute darkness he soon lost it altogether. He was certain of one 
thing only—to keep mounting the hill; for his friend’s house lay at the 
lower end, or tail, of Chateau Landon, while the inn was up at the 
head, under the great church spire. With this clue to go upon he 
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stumbled and groped forward, now breathing more freely in open 
places where there was a good slice of sky overhead, now feeling along 
the wall in stifling closes. It is an eerie and mysterious position to 
be thus submerged in opaque blackness in an almost unknown town. 
The silence is terrifying in its possibilities. The touch of cold window 
bars to the exploring hand startles the man like the touch of a toad ; 
the inequalities of the pavement shake his heart into his mouth; a 
piece of denser darkness threatens an ambuscade or a chasm in the 
pathway ; and where the air is brighter, the houses put on strange 
and bewildering appearances, as if to lead him farther from his way. 
For Denis, who had to regain his inn without attracting notice, there 
was real danger as well as mere discomfort in the walk; and he went 
warily and boldly at once, and at every corner paused to make an 
observation. 

He had been for some time threading a lane so narrow that he 
could touch a wall with either hand, when it began to open out and 
go sharply downward. Plainly this lay no longer in the direction of 
his inn; but the hope of a little more light tempted him forward to 
reconnoitre. The lane ended in a terrace with a bartizan wall, which 
gave an outlook between high houses, as out of an embrasure, into the 
valley lying dark and formless several hundred feet below. Denis 
looked down, and could discern a few tree-tops waving and a single 
speck of brightness where the river ran across a weir. The weather 
was clearing up, and the sky had lightened, so as to show the outline 
of the heavier clouds and the dark margin of the hills. By the un- 
certain glimmer, the house on his left hand should be a place of some 
pretensions ; it was surmounted by several pinnacles and turret-tops ; 
the round stern of a chapel, with a fringe of flying buttresses, pro- 
jected boldly from the main block ; and the door was sheltered under 
a deep porch carved with figures and overhung by two long gargoyles. 
The windows of the chapel gleamed through their intricate tracery 
with a light as of many tapers, and threw out the buttresses and the 
peaked roof in a more intense blackness against the sky. It was 
plainly the hotel of some great family of the neighbourhood ; and as 
it reminded Denis of a town house of his own at Bourges, he stood for 
some time gazing up at it and mentally gauging the skill of the 
architects and the consideration of the two families. 

There seemed to be no issue to the terrace but the lane by which 
he had reached it; he could only retrace his steps, but he had gained 
some notion of his whereabouts, and hoped by this means to hit the 
main thoroughfare and speedily regain the inn. He was reckoning 
without that chapter of accidents which was to make this night 
memorable above all others in his career; for he had not gone back 
above a hundred yards before he saw a light coming to meet him, 
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and heard loud voices speaking together in the echoing narrows of the 
lane. It was a party of men-at-arms going the night round with 
torches. Denis assured himself that they had all been making 
free with the wine-bowl, and were in no mood to:be particular about 
safe-conducts or the niceties of chivalrous war. It was as like as not 
that they would kill him like a dog and leave him where he fell. The 
situation was inspiriting but nervous. Their own torches would 
conceal him from sight, he reflected; and he hoped that they would 
drown the noise of his footsteps with their own empty voices. If he 
were but fleet and silent, he might evade their notice altogether. 

Unfortunately, as he turned to beat a retreat, his foot rolled upon a 
pebble ; he fell against the wall with an ejaculation, and his sword 
rang loudly on the stones. Two or three voices demanded who went 
there—some in French, some in English ; but Denis made no reply, 
and ran the faster down the lane. Once upon the terrace, he paused 
to look back. They still kept calling after him, and just then began 
to double the pace in pursuit, with a considerable clank of armour, 
and great tossing of the torchlight to and fro in the narrow jaws of 
the passage. 

Denis cast a look around and darted into the porch. There he 
might escape observation, or—if that were too much to expect—was 
in a capital posture whether for parley or defence. So thinking, he 
drew his sword and tried to set his back against the door. To his 
surprise, it yielded behind his weight; and though he turned ina 
moment, continued to swing back on oiled and noiseless hinges, until 
it stood wide open on a black interior. When things fall out op- 
portunely for the person concerned, he is not apt to be critical about 
the how or why, his own immediate personal convenience seeming a 
sufficient reason for the strangest oddities and revolutions in our 
sublunary things; and so Denis, without a moment’s hesitation, 
stepped within and partly closed the door behind him to conceal his 
place of refuge. Nothing was further from his thoughts than to close 
it altogether ; but for some inexplicable reason—perhaps by a spring 
or a weight—the ponderous mass of oak whipped itself out of his 
fingers and clanked to, with a formidable rumble and a noise like the 
falling of an automatic bar. 

The round, at that very moment, debouched upon the terrace and 
proceeded to summon him with shouts and curses. He heard them 
ferreting in the dark corners ; the stock of a lance even rattled along 
the outer surface of the door behind which he stood ; but these gentle- 
men were in too high a humour to be long delayed, and soon made off 
down a corkscrew pathway which had escaped Denis’s observation, and 
passed out of sight and hearing along the battlements of the town. 

Denis breathed again. He gave them a few minutes’ grace for 
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fear of accidents, and then groped about for some means of opening. 
the door and slipping forth again. The inner surface was quite 
smooth, not a handle, not a moulding, not a projection of any sort. 
He got his finger-nails round the edges and pulled, but the mass was. 
immovable. He shook it, it was as firm as a rock. Denis de 
Beaulieu frowned and gave vent to a little noiseless whistle. What. 
ailed the door? he wondered. Why was it open? How came it to 
shut so easily and so effectually after him? There was something 
obscure and underhand about all this, that was little to the young. 
man’s fancy. It looked like a snare; and yet who could suppose a. 
snare in such a quiet by-street and in a house of so prosperous and 
even noble an exterior? And yet—snare or no snare, intentionally or 
unintentionally—here he was, prettily trapped; and for the life of 
him he could see no way out of it again. The darkness began to 
weigh upon him. He gave ear; all was silent without, but within 
and close by he seemed to catch a faint sighing, a faint sobbing 
rustle, a little stealthy creak—as though many persons were at his. 
side, holding themselves quite still, and governing even their respiration 
with the extreme of slyness. The idea went to his vitals with a 
shock, and he faced about suddenly as if to defend his life. Then, 
for the first time, he became aware of a light about the level of his 
eyes and at some distance in the interior of the house—a vertical 
thread of light, widening towards the bottom, such as might escape 
between two wings of arras over a doorway. ‘To see anything was a 
relief to Denis; it was like a piece of solid ground to a man labouring 
in a morass ; his mind seized upon it with avidity ; and he stood staring 
at it and trying to piece together some logical conception of his sur- 
roundings. Plainly there was a flight of steps ascending from his. 
own level to that of this illuminated doorway ; and indeed he thought 
he could make out another thread of light, as fine as a needle and as 
faint as phosphorescence, which might very well be reflected along the 
polished wood of a handrail. Since he had begun to suspect that he 
was not alone, his heart had continued to beat with smothering 
violence, and an intolerable desire for action of any sort had possessed 
itself of his spirit. He was in deadly peril, he believed. What could 
be more natural than to mount the staircase, lift the curtain, and 
confront his difficulty at once? At least he would be dealing with 
something tangible; at least he would be no longer in the dark. He 
stepped slowly forward with outstretched hands, until his foot struck 
the bottom step; then he rapidly scaled the stairs, stood for a moment 
to compose his expression, lifted the arras and went in. 

He found himself in a large apartment of polished stone. There 
were three doors ; one on each of three sides ; all similarly curtained 
with tapestry. The fourth side was occupied by two large windows 
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and a great stone chimney-piece, carved with the arms of the Malé- 
troits. Denis recognised the bearings, and was gratified to find 
himself in such good hands. The room was strongly illuminated ; 
but it contained little furniture except a heavy table and a chair or 
two, the hearth was innocent of fire, and the pavement was but 
sparsely strewn with rushes clearly many days old. 

On a high chair beside the chimney, and directly facing Denis as 
he entered, sat a little old gentleman in a fur tippet. He sat with 
his legs crossed and his hands folded, and a cup of spiced wine. 
stood by his elbow on a bracket on the wall. His countenance had a 
strongly masculine cast ; not properly human, but such as we see in 
the bull, the goat, or the domestic boar; something equivocal and 
wheedling, something greedy, brutal, and dangerous. The upper 
lip was inordinately full, as though swollen by a blow or a toothache ;, 
and the smile, the peaked eyebrows, and the small, strong eyes were 
quaintly and almost comically evil in expression. Beautiful 'white 
hair hung straight all round his head, like a saint’s, and fell in a 
single curl upon the tippet. His beard and moustache were the pink 
of venerable sweetness. Age, probably in consequence of inordinate 
precautions, had left no mark upon his hands; and the Malétroit. 
hand was famous. It would be difficult to imagine anything at once 
so fleshly and so delicate in design; the taper, sensual fingers were 
like those of one of Leonardo’s women; the fork of the thumb made 
a dimpled protuberance when closed; the nails were perfectly shaped,. 
and of a dead, surprising whiteness. It rendered his aspect tenfold 
more redoubtable, that a man with hands like these should keep 
them devoutly folded in his lap like a virgin martyr—that a man with 
so intense and startling an expression of face should sit patiently on 
his seat and contemplate people with an unwinking stare, like a god 
or a god’s statue. His quiescence seemed ironical and treacherous, 
it fitted so poorly with his looks. Sueh was Alain, Sire de Malétroit. 

Denis and he looked silently at each other for a second or two. 

“Pray step in,” said the Sire de Malétroit. “I have been 
expecting you all evening.” 

He had not risen, but he accompanied his words with a smile and. 
a slight but courteous inclination of the head. Partly from the. 
smile, partly from the strange musical murmur with which the Sire 
prefaced his observation, Denis felt a strong shudder of disgust go. 
through his marrow. And what with disgust and honest confusion 
of mind, he could scarcely get words together in reply. 

“T fear,” he said, “that this is a double accident. I am not the 
person you suppose me. It seems you were looking for a visit; but 
for my part, nothing was further from my thoughts—nothing could 
be more contrary to my wishes—than this intrusion.” 
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“Well, well,” replied the old gentleman indulgently, “here you 
are, which is the main point. Seat yourself, my friend, and put 
yourself entirely at your ease. We shall arrange our little affairs 
presently.” 

Denis perceived that the matter was still complicated with some 
misconception, and he hastened to continue his explanations. 

“Your door ... .” he began. 

“ About my door?” asked the other, raising his peaked eyebrows. 
“A little piece of ingenuity.” And he shrugged his shoulders. “A 
hospitable fancy! By your own account, you were not desirous of 
making my acquaintance. We old people look for such reluctance 
now and then ; and when it touches our honour, we cast about until 
we find some way of overcoming it. You arrive uninvited, but 
believe me, very welcome.” 

“ You persist in error, sir,” said Denis. “There can be no question 
between you and me. I am a stranger in this countryside. My 
name is Denis, damoiseau de Beaulieu. If you see me in your house, 
it is only ——” 

“My young friend,” interrupted the other, “ you will permit me to 
have my own ideas on that subject. They probably differ from yours 
at the present moment,” he added with a leer, “ but time will show 
which of us is in the right.” 

Denis was convinced he had to do with a lunatic. He’ seated 
himself with a shrug, content to wait the upshot; and a pause 
ensued, during which he thought he could distinguish a hurried 
gabbling as of prayer from behind the arras immediately opposite 
him. Sometimes there seemed to be but one person engaged, some- 
times two; and the vehemence of the voice, low as it was, seemed to 
indicate either great haste or an agony of spirit. It occurred to him 
that this piece of tapestry covered the entrance to the chapel he had 
noticed from without. 

The old gentleman meanwhile surveyed Denis from head to foot 
with a smile, and from time to time emitted little noises like a bird or 
a mouse, which seemed to indicate a high degree of satisfaction. 
This state of matters became rapidly insupportable; and Denis, to 
put an end to it, remarked politely that the wind had gone down. 

The old gentleman fell into a fit of silent laughter, so prolonged 
and violent that he became quite red in the face. Denis got upon 
his feet at once, and put on his hat with a flourish. 

“Sir,” he said, “if you are in your wits, you have affronted me 
grossly. If you are out of them, I flatter myself I can find better 
employment for my brains than to talk with lunatics. My conscience 
is clear; you have made a fool of me from the first moment; you 
have refused to hear my explanations; and now there is no power 
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under God will make me stay here any longer; and if I cannot make 
my way out in a more decent fashion, I will hack your door in pieces 
with my sword.” 

The Sire de Malétroit raised his right hand and wagged it at Denis 
with the fore and little fingers extended. 

“My dear nephew,” he said, “ sit down.” 

“Nephew!” retorted Denis, “you lie in your throat ;” and he 
snapped his fingers in his face. 

“Sit down, you rogue!” cried the old gentleman, in a sudden, 
harsh voice, like the barking of a dog. “ Do you fancy,” he went on, 
“that when I had made my little contrivance for the door, I had 
stopped short with that? If you prefer to be bound hand and foot 
till your bones ache, rise and try to go away. If you choose to 
remain a free young buck, agreeably conversing with an old gentle- 
man—why, sit where you are in peace, and God be with you.” 

“Do you mean I am a prisoner?” demanded Denis. 

“T state the facts,” replied the other. “I would rather leave the 
conclusion to yourself.” 

Denis sat down again. Externally he managed to keep pretty 
calm ; but within, he was now boiling with anger, now chilled with 
apprehension. He no longer felt convinced that he was dealing with 
a madman. And if the old gentleman was sane, what, in God’s 
name, had he to look for? What absurd or tragical adventure had 
befallen him? What countenance was he to assume? 

While he was thus unpleasantly reflecting, the arras that overhung 
the chapel door was raised, and a tall priest in his robes came forth 
and, giving a long, keen stare at Denis, said something in an under- 
tone to the Sire de Malétroit. 

“She is in a better frame of spirit?” asked the latter. 

“She is more resigned, messire,” replied the priest. 

“ Now the Lord help her, she is hard to please!” sneered the old 
gentleman. “A likely stripling—not ill-born—and of her own 
choosing, too? Why, what more would the jade have ?” 

“The situation is not usual for a young damsel,” said the other, 
“and somewhat trying to her blushes.” 

“She should have thought of that before she began the dance? It 
was none of my choosing, God knows that: but since she is in it, by 
our lady, she shall carry it to an end.” And then addressing Denis, 
“Monsieur de Beaulieu,” he asked, “ may I present you to my niece? 
She has been waiting your arrival, I may say, with even greater 
impatience than myself.” 

Denis had resigned himself with a good grace—all he desired 
was to know the worst of it as speedily as possible; so he rose at 
once, and bowed in acquiescence. The Sire de Malétroit followed his 
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example and limped, with the assistance of the chaplain’s arm, towards. 
the chapel-door. The priest pulled aside the arras, and all three 
entered. The building had considerable architectural pretensions. 
A light groining sprang from six stout columns, and hung down in 
two rich pendants from the centre of the vault. The place terminated 
behind the altar in a round end, embossed and honey-combed with 
a superfluity of ornament in relief, and pierced by many little 
windows shaped like stars, trefoils, or wheels. These windows were. 
imperfectly glazed, so that the night air circulated freely in the 
chapel. The tapers, of which there must have been half a hundred 
burning on the altar, were unmercifully blown about; and the light. 
went though many different phases of brilliancy and semi-eclipse.. 
On the steps in front of the altar knelt a young girl richly attired 
| asa bride. A chill settled over Denis as he observed her costume ; 
he fought with desperate energy against the conclusion that was. 
| being thrust upon his mind; it could not—it should not—be as he 
feared. 

“ Blanche,” said the Sire, in his most flute-like tones, “I have 
brought a friend to see you, my little girl; turn round and give him 
your pretty hand. It is good to be devout; but it is necessary to be 
polite, my niece.” 
| The girl rose to her feet and turned towards the new-comers.. 
She moved all of a piece; and shame and exhaustion were expressed 
in every line of her fresh young body; and she held her head down 
| and kept her eyes upon the pavement, as she came slowly forward. 
| In the course of her advance, her eyes fell upon Denis de Beaulieu’s. 
| feet—feet of which he was justly vain, be it remarked, and wore in. 
the most elegant accoutrement even while travelling. She paused— 
' 








started, as if his yellow boots had conveyed some shocking meaning— 
and glanced suddenly up into the wearer’s countenance. Their eyes 
met ; shame gave place to horror and terror in her looks; the blood 
left her lips; with a piercing scream she covered her face with her 
hands and sank upon the chapel-floor. 

“That is not the man!” she cried. “My uncle, that is not the 
man !” 

The Sire de Malétroit chirped agreeably. “Of course not,” he 
said, “I expected as much. It was so unfortunate you could not 
remember his name.” 

“Indeed,” she cried, “indeed, I have never seen this person till 
this moment—I have never so much as set eyes upon him—TI never 
wish to see him again. Sir,” she said, turning to Denis, “if you are 
a gentleman, you will bear me out. Have I ever seen you—have you 
ever seen me—before this accursed hour ?” 


“To speak for myself, I have never had that pleasure,” answered. 
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the young man. “ This is the first time, messire, that I have met 
with your engaging niece.” 

The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am distressed to hear it,” he said. “But it is never too late 
to begin. I had little more acquaintance with my own late lady ere 
I married her; which proves,” he added with a grimace, “that these 
impromptu marriages may often produee an excellent understanding in 
the long-run. As the bridegroom is to have a voice in the matter, I 
will give him two hours to make up for lost time before we proceed 
with the ceremony.” And he turned towards the door, followed by 
the clergyman. 

The girl was on her feet in a moment. “My uncle, you cannot be 
in earnest,” she said. “I declare before God I will stab myself rather 
than be forced on that young man. The heart rises at it; God 
forbids such marriages; you dishonour your white hair. Oh, my 
uncle, pity me! There is not a woman in all the world but would 
prefer death to such a nuptial. Is it possible,” she added, faltering — 
“is it possible that you do not believe me—that you still think this” 
—and she pointed at Denis with a tremor of anger and contempt— 
“that you still think this to be the man ?” 

“Frankly,” said the old gentleman, pausing on the threshold, “I 
do. But let me explain to you once for all, Blanche de Malétroit, 
my way of thinking about this affair. When you took it into your 
head to dishonour my family and the name that I have borne, in 
peace and war, for more than threescore years, you forfeited, not 
only the right to question my designs, but that of looking me in the 
face. If your father had been alive, he would have spat on you and 
turned you out of doors. His was the hand of iron. You may bless 
your God you have only to deal with the hand of velvet, mademoiselle. 
It was my duty to get you married without delay. Out of pure good- 
will, I have tried to find your own gallant for you. And I believe 
I have succeeded. But before God and all the holy angels, Blanche 
de Malétroit, if I have not, I care not one jack-straw. So let me 
recommend you to be polite to our young friend; for upon my word, 
your next groom may be less appetising.” 

And with that he went out, with the chaplain at his heels; and the 
arras fell behind the pair. 

The girl turned upon Denis with flashing eyes. 

“ And what, sir,” she demanded, “ may be the meaning of all this ?” 

“ God knows,” returned Denis gloomily. “Iam a prisoner in this 
house, which seems full of mad people. More I know not; and 
nothing do I understand.” 

“ And pray how came you here ?” she asked. 

He told her as briefly as he could. “For the rest,” he added, 
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“perhaps you will follow my example, and tell me the answer 
to all these riddles, and what, in God’s name, is like to be the end 
of it.” 

She stood silent for a little, and he could see her lips tremble and 
her tearless eyes burn with a feverish lustre. Then she pressed her 
forehead in both hands. 

“ Alas, how my head aches!” she said wearily—* to say nothing 
of my poor heart! But it is due to you to know my story, un- 
maidenly as it must seem. I am called Blanche de Malétroit; I 
have been without father or mother for—oh! for as long as I can 
recollect, and indeed I have been most unhappy all my life. Three 
months ago a young captain began to stand near me every day in 
church. I could see that I pleased him; I am afraid I am silly, but 
IT was so glad that any one should love me; and when he passed me a 
letter, I took it home with me and read it with great pleasure. Since 
that time he has written many. He was so anxious to speak with 
me, poor fellow! and kept asking me to leave the door open some 
evening that we might have two words upon the stair. For he knew 
how much my uncle trusted me.” She gave something like a sob at 
that, and it was a moment before she could go on. “My uncle is a 
hard man, but he is very shrewd,” she said at last. “He has per- 
formed many feats in war, and was a great person at court, and 
much trusted by Queen Isabeau in old days. How he came to sus- 
pect me I cannot tell; but it is hard to keep anything from his 
knowledge ; and this morning, as we came from mass, he took my 
hand in his, forced it open, and read my little billet, walking by my 
side all the while. When he had finished, he gave it back to me 
with great politeness. It contained another request to have the 
door left open; and this has been the ruin of us all. My uncle 
kept me strictly in my room until evening, and then ordered me to 
dress myself as you see me—a hard mockery for a young girl, 
do you not think so? I suppose, when he could not prevail with 
me to tell him the young captain’s name, he must have laid a trap 
for him: into which, alas! you have fallen in the anger of God. 
I looked for much confusion; for how could I tell whether he was 
willing to take me for his wife on these sharp terms? He might 
have been trifling with me from the first; or I might have made 
myself too cheap in his eyes. But truly I had not looked for such 
a shameful punishment as this! I could not think that God would 
let a girl be so disgraced before a young man. And now I have 
told you all, as I am true-born; although I can scarcely hope that 
you will believe me, since I fear that my own uncle does not.” 

Denis made her a respectful inclination. 

“Madam,” he said, “you have honoured me by your confidence. 
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It remains for me to prove that I am not unworthy of the honour. 
Is Messire de Malétroit at hand ?” 

“T believe he is writing in the salle without,” she answered. 

“May I lead you thither, madam?” asked Denis, offering his hand 
with his most courtly bearing. , 

She accepted it; and the pair passed out of the chapel, Blanche in 
a very drooping and shamefast condition, but Denis strutting and 
ruffling in the consciousness of a mission, and the boyish certainty of 
accomplishing it with honour. 

The Sire de Malétroit rose to meet them with an ironical obeisance. 

“Sir,” said Denis, with the grandest possible air, “I believe I am 
to have some say in the matter of this marriage ; and let me tell you 
at once, I will be no party to forcing the inclination of this young 
lady. Had it been freely offered to me, 1 should have been proud 
to accept her hand, for I perceive she is as good as she is beautiful ; 
but as things are, I have now the honour, messire, of refusing.” 

Blanche looked at him with gratitude in her eyes; but the old 
gentleman only smiled and smiled, until his smile grew positively 
sickening to Denis. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “ Monsieur de Beaulieu, that you do not 
perfectly understand the choice I have to offer you. Follow me, 
I beseech you, to this window.” And he led the way to one of the 


large windows which stood open on the night. “You observe,” he © 


went on, “there is an iron ring in the upper masonry, and reeved 
through that, a very efficacious rope. Now, mark my words: if you 
should find your disinclination to my niece’s person insurmountable, I 
shall have you hanged out of this window before sunrise. I shall 
only proceed to such an extremity with the greatest regret, you may 
believe me. For it is not at all your death that I desire, but my 
niece’s establishment in life. At the same time, it must come to that 
if you prove obstinate. Your family, Monsieur de Beaulieu, is very 
well in its way; but if you sprang from Charlemagne, you should 
not refuse the hand of a Malétroit with impunity—not if she had 
been as common as the Paris road—not if she were as hideous as the 
gargoyle over my door. Neither my niece nor you, nor my own 
private feelings, move me at all in this matter. The honour of my 
house has been compromised ; I believe you to be the guilty person ; 
at least you are now in the secret; and you can hardly wonder if I 
request you to wipe out the stain. If you will not, your blood be on 
your own head! It will be no great satisfaction to me to have your 
interesting relics kicking their heels in the breeze below my windows ; 


but half a loaf is better than no bread, and if I cannot cure the 


dishonour, I shall at least stop the scandal.” 
There was a pause. 
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“I believe there are other ways of settling such imbroglios among 
gentlemen,” said Denis. “You wear a sword, and I hear you have 
used it with distinction.” 

The Sire de Malétroit made a signal to the chaplain, who crossed 
the room with long silent strides and raised the arras over the third 
of the three doors. It was only a moment before he let it fall again ; 
‘but Denis had time to see a dusky passage full of armed men. 

“When I was a little younger, I should have been delighted to 
honour you, Monsieur de Beaulieu,” said Sire Alain; “but I am now 
‘too old. Faithful retainers are the sinews of age, and I must employ 
the strength I have. This is one of the hardest things to swallow as 
& man grows up in years; but with a little patience, even this 


“becomes habitual. You and the lady seem to prefer the salle for what 


remains of your two hours; and as I have no desire to cross your 
preference, I shall resign it to your use with all the pleasure in the 
world. No haste!” he added, holding up his hand, as he saw a dangerous 
‘look come into Denis de Beaulieu’s face. “If your mind revolts 
against hanging, it will be time enough two hours hence to throw 
yourself out of the window or upon the pikes of my retainers. Two 
‘hours of life are always two hours. <A great many things may turn 
‘up in even as little a while as that. And, besides, if I understand 
‘her appearance, my niece has still something to say to you. You 
will not disfigure your last hours by a want of politeness to a lady ?” 

Denis looked at Blanche, and she made him an imploring gesture. 

The old gentleman was hugely pleased at this symptom of an 
‘understanding. “Let us give them all the rope we can,” he thought; 
and then he continued aloud: “If you will give me your word of 
‘honour, Monsieur de Beaulieu, to await my return at the end of the 
‘two hours before attempting anything desperate, I shall withdraw my 
retainers, and let you speak in greater privacy with mademoiselle.” 

Denis again glanced at the girl, who seemed to beseech him to agree. 

“T give you my word of honour,” he said. 

Messire de Malétroit bowed, and proceeded to limp about the 
apartment, clearing his throat the while with that odd musical chirp 
which had already grown so irritating in the ears of Denis de 
Beaulieu. He first possessed himself of some papers which lay upon 
‘the table ; then he went to the mouth of the passage and appeared to 
give an order to the men behind the arras; and lastly he hobbled 
out through the door by which Denis had come in, turning upon the 
threshold to address a last smiling bow to the young couple, and 
‘followed by the chaplain with a hand-lamp. 

No sooner were they alone than Blanche advancedjtowards Denis 
with her hands extended. Her face was flushed and excited, and 
-her eyes shone with tears. 
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“ You shall not die!” she cried, “ you shall marry me after all.” 

“You seem to think, madam,” replied Denis, “that I stand much 
in fear of death.” 

“Oh no, no,” she said, “I see you are no poltroon. It is for my 
own sake—I could not bear to have you slain for such a scruple.” 

“T am afraid,” returned Denis, “that you underrate the difficulty, 
madam. What you may be too generous to refuse, I may be too 
proud to accept. In a moment of noble feeling towards me, you 
forget what you perhaps owe to others.” 

He had the decency to keep his eyes upon the floor as he said this, 
and after he had finished, so as not to spy upon her confusion. She 
stood silent for a moment, then walked suddenly away, and sitting down 
in her uncle’s chair, fairly burst out sobbing. Denis was in the acme 
of embarrassment. He looked round, as if to seek for inspiration, and 
seeing a stool, plumped down upon it for something todo. There he 
sat, playing with the guard of his rapier, and wishing himself dead a 
thousand times over, and buried in the nastiest kitchen-heap in 
France. His eyes wandered round the apartment, but found nothing 
to arrest them. There were such wide spaces between the furniture, 
the light fell so baldly and cheerlessly over all, the dark outside air 
looked in so coldy through the windows, that he thought he had 
never seen a church so vast, nor a tomb so melancholy. The regular 
sobs of Blanche de Malétroit measured out the time like the ticking 
of a clock. He read the device upon the shield over and over again, 
until his eyes became obscured ; he stared into shadowy corners until 
he imagined they were swarming with horrible animals; and every 
now and again he awoke with a start, to remember that his last two 
hours were running, and death was on the march. 

Oftener and oftener, as the time went on, did his glance settle on 
the girl herself. Her face was bowed forward and covered with her 
hands, and she was shaken at intervals by the convulsive hiccup of 
grief. Even thus she was not an unpleasant object to dwell upon, so 
plump and yet so fine, with a warm brown skin, and the most 
beautiful hair, Denis thought, in the whole world of womankind. 
Her hands were like her uncle’s ; but they were more in place at the 
end of her young arms, and looked infinitely soft and caressing. 
He remembered how her blue eyes had shone upon him, full of anger, 
pity, and innocence. And the more he dwelt on her perfections, the 
uglier death looked, and the more deeply was he smitten with 
penitence at her continued tears. Now he felt that no man could 
have the courage to leave a world which contained so beautiful a 
creature ; and now he would have given forty minutes of his last 
hour to have unsaid his cruel speech. 


Suddenly a hoarse and ragged peal of cockcrow rose to their ears 
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from the dark valley below the windows. And this shattering noise 
in the silence of all around was like a light in a dark place, and 
shook them both out of their reflections. 

“ Alas, can I do nothing to help you?” she said, looking up. 

“Madam,” replied Denis, with a fine irrelevancy, “if I have said 
anything to wound you, believe me, it was for your own sake and not 
for mine.” 

She thanked him with a tearful look. 

“T feel your position cruelly,” he went on. “The world has been 
bitter hard on you. Your uncle is a disgrace to mankind. Believe 
me, madam, there is no young gentleman im all France but would 
be glad of my opportunity, to die in doing you a momentary 
service.” 

“T know already that you can be very brave and generous,” she 
answered. “What I want to know is whether I can serve you—now 
or afterwards,” she added, with a quaver. 

“ Most certainly,” he answered with a smile. “Let me sit beside 
you as if I were a friend, instead of a foolish intruder; try to forget 
how awkwardly we are placed to one another ; make my last moments 
go pleasantly ; and you will do me the chief service possible.” 

“You are very gallant,” she added, with a yet deeper sadness ... . 
“very gallant . . . . and it somehow pains me. But draw nearer, 
if you please; and if you find anything to say to me, you will at 
least make certain of a very friendly listener. Ah! Monsieur de 
Beaulieu,” she broke forth—*“ah! Monsieur de Beaulieu, how can I 
look you in the face?” And she fell to weeping again with a 
renewed effusion. 

“Madam,” said Denis, taking her hand in both of his, “reflect on 
the little time I have before me, and the great bitterness into which 
I am cast by the sight of your distress. Spare me, in my last 
moments, the spectacle of what I cannot cure even with the sacrifice 
of my life.” 

“T am very selfish,’ answered Blanche. “I will be braver, 
Monsieur de Beaulieu, for your sake. But think if I can do you no 
kindness in the future—if you have no friends to whom I could carry 
your adieux. Charge me as heavily as you can; every burden will 
lighten, by so little, the invaluable gratitude I owe you. Put it in my 
power to do something more for you than weep.” 

“My mother is married again, and has a young family to care for. 
My brother Guichard will inherit my fiefs ; and if I am not in error, 
that will content him amply for my death. Life is a little vapour 
that passeth away, as we are told by those in holy orders. When a 
man is in a fair way and sees all life open in front of him, he seems 
to himself to make a very important figure in the world. His horse 
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whinnies to him; the trumpets blow and the girls look out of 
window as he rides into a town before his company; he receives 
many assurances of trust and regard—sometimes by express in a 
letter—sometimes face to face, with persons of great consequence 
falling on his neck. It is not wonderful if his head is turned for a 
time. But once he is dead, were he as brave as Hercules or as wise 
as Solomon, he is soon forgotten. It is not ten years since my father 
fell, with many other knights around him, in a very fierce encounter, 
and I do not think that any one of them, nor so much as the name of 
the fight, is now remembered. No, no, madam, the nearer you come 
to it, you see that death is a dark and dusty corner, where a man 
gets into his tomb and has the door shut after him till the judgment 
day. I have few friends just now, and once I am dead I shall have 


none.” 


“ Ah, Monsieur de Beaulieu !” she exclaimed, “ you forget Blanche 
de Malétroit.” 

“You have a sweet nature, madam, and you are pleased to estimate 
a little service far beyond its worth.” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered. “ You mistake me if you think I 
am so easily touched by my own concerns. I say so, because you are 
the noblest man I have ever met; because I recognise in you a spirit 
that would have made even a common person famous in the land.” 

“And yet here I die in a mousetrap—with no more noise about it 
than my own squeaking,” answered he. 

A look of pain crossed her face, and she was silent for a little 
while. Then a light came into her eyes, and with a smile she spoke 
again. 

“TI cannot have my champion think meanly of himself. Any 
one who gives his life for another will be met in Paradise by all the 

heralds and angels of the Lord God. And you have no such cause 
to hang your head. For... . Pray, do you think me beautiful ?” 
she asked, with a deep flush. 

“Indeed, madam, I do,” he said. 

“T am glad of that,” she answered heartily. “Do you think 
there are many men in France who have been asked in marriage by 
a beautiful maiden—with her own lips—and who have refused her to 
her face? I know you men would half despise such a‘ triumph; but 
believe me, we women know more of what is precious in love. There 
is nothing that should set a person higher in his own esteem ; and we 
women would prize nothing more dearly.” 

“You are very good,” he said; “but you cannot’make me forget 
that I was asked in pity and not for love.” 

“TI am not so sure of that,” she replied, holding down her head. 
“Hear me to an end, Monsieur de Beaulieu. I know how you must 
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despise me; I feel you are right to do so; I am too poor a creature 
to occupy one thought of your mind, although, alas! you must die 
for me this morning. But when I asked you to marry me, indeed, 
and indeed, it was because I respected and admired you, and loved 
you with my whole soul, from the very moment that you took my 
part against my uncle. If you had seen yourself, and how noble you 
looked, you would pity rather than despise me. And now,” she went 
on, hurriedly checking him with her hand, “although I have laid 
aside all reserve and told you so much, remember that I know your — 
sentiments towards me already. I would not, believe me, being 
nobly born, weary you with importunities into consent. I too have 
a pride of my own; and I declare before the holy mother of God, if 
you should now go back from your word already given, I would no 
more marry you than I would marry my uncle’s groom.” 

Denis smiled a little bitterly. 

“Tt is a small love,” he said, “that shies at a little pride.” 

She made no answer, although she probably had her own thoughts. ° 

“ Come hither to the window,” he said, with a sigh. “ Here is the 
dawn.” 

And indeed the dawn was already beginning. The hollow of the 
sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and clean ; and the valley 
underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. A few thin vapours 
clung in the coves of the forest or lay along the winding course of the 
river. The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which 
was hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow 
among the steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so 
horrid a clangour in the darkness not half an hour before, now sent 
up the merriest cheer to greet the coming day. A little wind went 
bustling and eddying among the tree-tops underneath the windows. 
And still the daylight kept flooding insensibly out of the east, which 
was soon to grow incandescent and cast up that red-hot cannon-ball, 
the rising sun. 

Denis looked out over all this with a bit of a shiver. He had 
taken her hand, and retained it in his almost unconsciously. 

“Has the day begun already?” she said; and then, illogically 
enough: “The night has been so long! Alas! what shall we say to 
my uncle when he returns ?” 

“ What you will,” said Denis, and he pressed’her fingers in his. 

She was silent. 

“Blanche,” he said, with a swift, uncertain, passionate utterance, 
“you have seen whether I fear death. You must know well enough 
that I would as gladly leap out of that window into the empty air as 
lay a finger on you without your free and full consent. But if you 
care for me at all do not let me lose my life in a misapprehension ; for 
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I love you better than the whole world; and though I will die for 
you blithely, it would be like all the joys of Paradise to live on and 
spend my life in your service.” 

As he stopped speaking, a bell began to ring loudly in the interior 
of the house; and a clatter of armour in the corridor showed that the 
retainers were returning to their post, and the two hours were at an 
end. 

“ After all that you have heard?” she whispered, leaning towards 
him with her lips and eyes. 

“T have heard nothing,” he replied. 

“'The captain’s name was Florimond de Champdivers,” she said in 
his ear. 

“TI did not hear it,” he answered, taking her supple body in his 
arms and covering her wet face with kisses. 

A melodious chirping was audible behind, followed by a beautiful 
chuckle, and the voice of Messire de Malétroit wished his new nephew 
a good morning. 
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Our Old Actors. 


DAVID GARRICK. 


Tue Garrigues, the original form of the name, were of French 
extraction. The grandfather of the great actor was a refugee 
driven over to England by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
A son of his, an officer in the English army, married the daughter 
of a Lichfield parson, of Irish extraction, and one offspring of this 
marriage was David Garrick, born at Hereford, where his father, 
Captain Garrick, was then quartered, on February 19,1716. The 
blood of three nationalities—French, Irish, English—was about 
equally mixed in his veins. He was educated at the Lichfield 
Grammar School, which he entered just as another future celebrity, 
a companion of his—Samuel Johnson, some seven years his senior, 
was leaving it. 

By the time he was eleven years of age David had begun to feel 
the prickings of his inborn vocation, and had organised a company 
of juvenile players for the performance of Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting 
Officer,’ in which he himself acted Kite, and one of his sisters the 
Chambermaid. A stop, however, was about this time put to such 
diversions by a summons from his Uncle David, a wine merchant 
settled in Portugal, who proposed to take him into the business, and 
at eleven years old little David made the voyage to Lisbon, alone. 
But it is to be supposed that the business did not suit him, as in less 
than a twelvemonth we find him back in England entertaining his 
good Lichfield friends with more amateur performances. 

About four years afterwards his father, who had long since retired 
on half-pay, exchanged with a captain who had been ordered to 
Gibraltar. He left his wife, inconsolable at his loss, and his children 
at home. David, probably in virtue of his superior shrewdness and 
talents, for the other brothers were but poor drones, seems to have 
taken his father’s place, and to have managed all the family affairs 
—at least he conducted the correspondence with the captain, made 
known all the little domestic wants, and arranged all the money 
matters. These letters have been preserved and are now in the 
Foster Collection at South Kensington. Although written by a mere 
boy, they are full of cleverness and vivacity, as well as suggestive 
of the res augusta domi of a poor officer’s household. There are 
stories of clamorous creditors, of pinchings to pay, of old patched 
clothes, of children almost in rags, and all the shifts of genteel 
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poverty. Such memories made of David a thrifty man in 
after-years; they bitterly taught him the value of every coin, 
and engendered that yearning after and clinging to money born of 
the want of it: a man of noble, generous soul is seldom the product 
of a youth of privation. 

The bright-eyed, clever, vivacious boy was a welcome guest at all 
the best houses, and more particularly at the officers’ mess, in the 
little remote cathedral garrison town. More than one colonel offered 
him a cornetcy, which it is strange he did not accept—unless his 
secret mind was already bent upon the sock and buskin. When his 
father returned after a four years’ absence, it was thought time 
to decide upon a profession for him; upon some deliberation the bar 
was chosen, and it was determined he should at once proceed to 
London and enter himself at one of the Inns of Court. 

In 1736 there appeared an advertisement in the Genéleman’s 
Magazine, setting forth that Samuel Johnson boarded and taught 
young gentlemen the Latin and Greek languages at Edial, near 
Lichfield. His only pupils were David and his brother George, 
and a young gentleman named Offely. The academy was neither 
profitable nor to the master’s taste, and he was writing a tragedy— 
the ponderous ‘ Irene ’—which was to make his fortune and immortalise 
his name.* Thereafter Garrick would tell how he and others used 
to watch the pedagogue through the keyhole of his chamber door 
at night sitting by the bed composing this work, declaiming the 
long-winded speeches and in his excitement tucking in the bed- 
clothes as though he were already in bed. Well, Samuel, tired of 
pedagogism and obscurity, resolved, just about the same time as 
his pupil’s lot in life was determined upon, to try his fortune in 
London, and it was agreed they should go together. Mr. Walmsley, 
a mutual friend, gave them a letter of introduction to the Reverend 
John Colson of Rochester, a very learned man. (Johnson has drawn 
his character under the name of Gelidus in Rambler No. 24.) 
Garrick was to be his pupil and board and lodge with him; his 
companion was recommended as a good scholar and one who might 
turn out “a fine tragedy writer,” and whom, perhaps, he might assist 
to some literary employment. So to London they went, with, as the 
stery goes, a horse between them, each riding and walking a stage 


* When David became a lessee of Drury Lane, he accepted and produced 
this play out of friendship for the author, and ran it nine nights in 
order that he might make some profit by it; but even such actors as 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard could not vivify this mass 
of dulness. Johnson was very sore upon the point, and it is probable that 
much of his scorn for players, and his pique against Garrick in particular, 
were born of this failure. 
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alternately. In due time they arrived, “I,” said Johnson one day, 
years afterwards, “with twopence halfpenny in my pocket, and 
thou, Davy, with three halfpence in thine.” This was undoubtedly 
an exaggeration in David’s case—the captain would not have per- 
mitted his son to enter upon the world so scantily provided—though 
it might have been true in Sam’s; but that despiser of players would 
not allow, even when it was reduced to a question of pence, his 
compagnon de voyage to have the best of it. 

And so David Garrick and Samuel Johnson cast themselves upon 
the great world of London, the one to fight for the prizes of life as 
a barrister, the other to win fortune as a play-writer. Such stories 
were very common in that age, especially the latter. How many 
young fellows before and after had—and would thrust some leaden, 
turgid poem or play, that had excited the wonder and admiration of 
rustic society, into their pockets, and full of golden dreams shouldered 
a change of clothes upon the end of a stick and trudged on cheerfully 
to the great metropolis, there to be lost in ruin and misery, or to 
return home to more prosaic employments, sadder and wiser men ? 

While Johnson was making his round of the booksellers in search 
of employment, Davy was pursuing his studies under the Reverend 
John Colson at Rochester, and making occasional journeys to town to 
visit his darling theatres, after each of which his prospective profession 
became more and more unendurable to him. Little thought the 
actors that there sat in one corner of the pit an obscure young country 
fellow who was noting their shortcomings, and thinking how diffe- 
rently he would act, and who was destined to sweep away all the 
mouthing, strutting, sing-song traditions of their effete school and 
bring about a marvellous revolution in their art. There is no doubt 
that even at this period his whole soul was absorbed by such thoughts, 
and only consideration for the prejudices of his family withheld him 
from thrusting himself upon the stage. 

He had left Lichfield but a few weeks when the sad news of his 
father’s death was brought to him. And soon afterwards his uncle, 
the Lisbon wine merchant, who had come over to England, also died, 
bequeathing him £1000. His brother Peter, who had begun life as 
a midshipman, sank the little money the captain had left him in a 
wine business, and proposed that David should join him. Anything 
was better to his taste than the law, so he threw away his books and 
exchanged the bar for the cellar. The business was to be carried on 
both in Lichfield and London: Peter was to conduct the country 
branch, David the town. The cellars were in Durham Yard, upon 
the site of which the Adelphi Terrace was afterwards raised. “He 
lived with three quarts of vinegar in a cellar, and called himself 
a wine merchant,” said spiteful Foote. 
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But Davy could no more give his mind to wine than he could to 
the law. The London of 1738 was very different to the dull, nonde- 
script Temple of Mammon it has become to-day. Between St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and St. Martin’s church there lay a region where business, 
that leaden-headed fetish of this enlightened age, was not supremely 
worshipped ; and where brains, astounding as the assertion may sound 
to the rising generation, were esteemed more than gold; it was the 
region of wits, authors, actors, books, theatres, coffee-houses, and 
taverns—a delightful region, quite Parisian in its gaiety. All the 
wit and genius of England were to be found in the coffee-houses and 
taverns of Fleet Street and Covent Garden, forming a society as 
brilliant and more diverse than that of the French salons. But it 
was oligarchical ; the vulgar mob, kept within its proper bounds, had 
not yet overflowed into and profaned every place of publicZresort so 
as to drive the refined into the exclusiveness of dull clubs or home 
life. The country gentleman who spent an evening at the Bedford 
or the Mitre had a memory of delight for the remainder of his life, 
and his less fortunate friends never wearied of listening to the descrip- 
tions of the celebrities he had seen there, and the witty things he had 
heard from their lips. Such was the society into which David 
Garrick eagerly pushed his way and was well received; he was full 
of fire and spirit, he was not destitute of wit, and could already give 
excellent imitations of the marked peculiarities of the actors of the 
day. He made the acquaintance of a young player named M‘Laughlin, 
afterwards so well known as Charles Macklin, who, like himself, was 
burning to reform the then style of acting. They became inseparable 
companions, and were to be seen at all times of the day walking up 
and down beneath the Covent Garden Piazzas, discussing their theories ; 
or at the Bedford at night, after the play, in company with another 
young fellow, one Samuel Foote, who was floating about among wits 
and players, spending his fortune as fast as he could, to be by-and-by 
enrolled a chief among both. 

As may be supposed, the wine business did not flourish beneath 
such habits as those of the London partner, and fell into difficulties. 
A year after his father’s death (1738) David lost his mother, who, it is 
said, died of pure grief for the husband on whom she doated. The last 
great obstacle to his wishes was now removed; but still, for want of 
an opening, he delayed the inevitable step. Johnson, who was then 
writing for the Gentleman’s Magazine, introduced him to Cave, and 
in some way or other there was an amateur performance of Field- 
ing’s ‘ Mock Doctor ’ got up in the room over St. John’s Gate, in which 
Garrick took a part and made his first appearance before a London 
audience. After this he wrote erotic verses for the Magazine, which 
may still be distinguished by the signature “G.,” and criticisms upon 
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the theatre. He obtained the entrée to Drury Lane, wrote the first 
draught of his farce called ‘ Lethe,’ and fell in love with beautiful Peg 
Woftington, who made her London début in 1740. Poor wine business ! 

Among his other theatrical friends was Giffard, the manager of 
the Ayliffe Street Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, built in 1732 upon 
the site of a silk-throwster’s shop, which had been previously used for 
dramatic entertainments. Through the interference of the Puritan 
cits and the new licensing act, however, the performance of stage 
plays at this house was illegal, and could only be accomplished by 
the ruse of issuing tickets for a concert and giving the play gratis. 
One night, during the run of a pantomime called ‘ Harlequin 
Student,’ Yates, the harlequin, was taken so ill that he could not 
appear. Garrick, who was behind the scenes at the time, offered to 
take his place; the offer was accepted, and so it was he made his first 
bound upon the regular stage. And it must be remembered that the 
harlequin of those days was not the mere jumping Jack he is now ; he 
was the hero of the pantomime, had to act and sometimes speak. How 
he acquitted himself in a réle for which his nimbleness and vivacity well 
suited him is not recorded, but immediately afterwards Giffard engaged 
him for Ipswich, where, under the name of Lydgate, he appeared as 
Aboan in Southern’s ‘Oroonoko’; then as Chamont in Otway’s 
‘Orphan,’ and Sir Harry Wildair in Farquhar’s ‘ Constant Couple.’ 

All this time poor Peter was living with his three quarts of vinegar 
at Lichfield, in happy ignorance of his partner’s doings, though a 
little troubled over the increasing difficulties of the firm. But the 
blow was coming fast. Upon his return to London, David seems to 
have applied for an engagement at both the patent houses. Finding 
no chance there, he was obliged to choose a humbler scene for his 
appearance in the metropolis, the unlicensed theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields, where he made his début on October 19, 1741. 

I subjoin a verbatim copy of a portion of the play-bill for that 
night, so momentous in stage annals, as a curiosity. 


Octoser 19, 1741. 
At the Theatre in Goopman’s Frexps, this day will be performed, 
A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, divided into two parts. 
Tickets at Three, Two, and One Shilling. 
Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 


N.B.—Between the two Parts of the Concert will be presented an 
Historical Play, called the 
LIFE AND DEATH OF 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD, 


Containing the distresses of Henry 6th, 
The Artful Acquisition of the Crown by King Richard, 
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The Murder of young King Edward 5th and his Brother in the Tower, 
The Landing of the Earl of Richmond, 
And the Death of King Richard in the memorable Battle of Bosworth 
Field, being the last that was fought between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, with many other true Historical passages. 


The part of King Richard by A Youna GENTLEMAN 
(Who never appeared on any Stage). 


Then follows the cast of characters, an announcement of an 


Entertainment of Dancing, to conclude with a Ballad Opera called 
THE VIRGIN UNMASKED, 
both of which will be performed Gratis, by persons for their diversion. 
The Concert will begin exactly at 6 o’clock. 


The débutant had many of his tavern and coffee-house friends in 
front, among others Macklin and “Gentleman” Smith. From his 
first soliloquy the audience could perceive that a new light had 
burst upon the stage; there was no drawl, no sing-song, no mouthing, 
all was new, natural, full of fire and passion; some of the points 
literally electrified them; as when he dashed away the prayer-book 
after his interview with the Lord Mayor ; his “ Off with his head, so 
much for Buckingham”; his marvellous tent scene, his wild chaotic 
fury in the last act, which had always before been a piece of measured 
declamation, his savage fight, his terrible death, in which his cruel 
fingers seemed in their agony digging their own grave. No such 
acting lingered in any living memory. The Daily Post said next 
morning that his reception “ was the most extraordinary and great 
that was ever known on such an occasion.” Assured of success, he 
wrote at once to Peter, acquainting him with the step he had taken, 
and trying to make an apology out of the badness of their business, 
and from the fact that he could make £300 a year by his new profes- 
sion, which was more than he could ever hope to draw from the wine 
trade. Peter, his brothers and sisters, and all Lichfield society, were of 
course horrified and outraged at a man sinking from the elevation of 
a poor tradesman to be an exponent of Shakespeare, and there were 
pitiful lamentations over the family disgrace. A few months after- 
wards, when David had already become a great man, the disgraced 
family were not at all backward in requesting and receiving favours 
continually from such a disreputable source. 

For some nights the receipts at Goodman’s Fields did not average 
above £30 nightly; but the fame of the new actor was being rapidly 
spread. By-and-by came the rush, and the carriages extended from 
Temple Bar to Whitechapel. Pope was drawn from Twickenham to: 
see this prodigy, and the sight of the little black figure in the boxes. 
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at first greatly disconcerted the actor. “That young man never had 
an equal, and will never have a rival,” was the great poet’s expressed 
opinion. Then came Pitt, who pronounced him to be “the only 
actor in England,” and Halifax, Chesterfield, and Sandwich, who 
invited him to dine with them. His terms were increased from one 
pound a night to half the profits. Quin came to see him and called 
him the Whitfield of the stage, which was very appropriate ; only his 
prophecy that the people would soon get tired of the novelty and go 
back to their church was not so happy. Soon the patent theatres, 
now deserted, were glad to make overtures to him, and he accepted 
an engagement for Drury Lane at £600 per annum for the ensuing 
season. 

It was on December 2, 1741, that, dropping his fictitious name 
on the occasion of his benefit, he first appeared in the bills as David 
Garrick. He continued to play in the east until the 29th of May in 
the following year. From November to that time he appeared in 
nineteen different characters—Richard, Chamont, Lothario, the Ghost 
(in ‘ Hamlet’), Aboan, Lear, and Pierre, in tragedy. In comedy, 
amongst others, Fondlewife, Bayes, in the ‘ Rehearsal,’ in which he 
gave his imitations of actors, Lord Foppington, Johnny the School- 
boy, Duretete, &e. At the end of the Drury Lane season he 
appeared for three nights to crowded houses as Richard, Bayes, and 
Lear. 

During the summer he played at Dublin, where his success was 
as prodigious as it had been in London; so great was the crowd 
that an epidemic, the product of heat and dirt, broke out, which was 
called the Garrick fever. There he was given the name of Roscius. 
During an engagement of two months he took three benefits ; for 
the last he appeared as Hamlet, for the first time. This, according 
to contemporary accounts, must have been a very beautiful per- 
formance, full of refinement and sensitiveness. Partridge’s immortal 
criticism will occur to every reader of Fielding. 


* You may call me a coward if you will, but if that little man there upon 
the stage is not frightened, I never saw a man frightened in my life... . 
Did you not yourself observe afterwards when he found out it was his 
father’s spirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, how his fear 
forsook him by degrees, and he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, 
just as I should have been had it been my own case... . He the best 
player! why, I could act as well as he myself. Iam sure if I had seen a 
ghost I should have looked in the same manner, and done just as he did.” 


He introduced many new readings and much new business, that 
were eagerly discussed at the time, but which remained orthodox 
until Fechter swept them away. 

Upon returning to London he, Macklin, and Woffington kept 
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house together at No. 6 Bow Street, each undertaking the manage- 
ment fora month. The partnership did not long endure; Peggy’s 
extravagances not being acceptable to careful David. It is now we 
begin to hear stories of his meanness and avarice, upon which Foote 
and so many others exercised their wit and their malice throughout 
his life—and after it. “Peggy made the tea too strong,” says one. 
Well, it is impossible for a man to ever shake off his early impressions ; 
in the old Lichfield time, when the captain was away in Gibraltar, 
the tea had doubtless to be eked out—it was an expensive article 
then—and the question of even a few grains was one of importance 
in the needy officer’s family; David had not forgotten those days, 
and could not endure wastefulness, more honour to him. There is 
another story told of his walking up and down before his house one 
evening with some person of great importance from whom he could not 
break away abruptly, and seeing through the dining-room window 
a thief in one of the candles guttering it down to the socket, and 
of the almost agony he endured at the sight. The anecdote is told 
as an illustration of his meanness; but would it not be more just to 
ascribe it to his horror of waste? So thought Johnson, and no man 
was at times more harsh and bitter in his judgment of the player 
who had outstripped him on the road to fame and fortune. “I 
know,” he said, defending him against Wilkes, who said he would 
play Scrub all his life—‘I know that Garrick has given away more 
money than any man in England that I am acquainted with; and 
that not from ostentatious views. Garrick was very poor when he 
began life; so, when he came to have money, he probably was 
unskilful in giving away, and saved when he should not. But Garrick 
began to be liberal as soon as he could.” The authentic anecdotes 
of his generosity far outnumber those of his meanness, for which 
Foote’s jests are the chief authority. But truth was never considered 
to be a necessary element of those utterances, and the man who had 
run through three fortunes himself was not qualified to be a judge 
of such matters. Once when he was asked to give two guineas to a 
poor widow, he answered, “No, I cannot do that.” “Well then, 
what you please,” replied the solicitant. And Garrick gave him 
thirty pounds. He lent a poor surgeon once a thousand pounds 
without security, and never got back a farthing. Foote had fre- 
quently experienced his generosity, and was never refused a loan. 
While he was holding the ‘Jubilee’ up to ridicule, its author was 
using his best influence for him with newspaper editors and pro- 
prietors, and advancing him money to meet heavy demands. Foote 
was dastardly enough to ascribe these actions to fear of his pen and 
his mimicry. Yet when crushed beneath Jackson’s and the Duchess 
of Kingston’s prosecution he was far more pitiable than formidable, 
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when Garrick might have safely avenged himself for the many insults 
he had received, he stood by him, his firmest friend, and wrung from 
the bitter cynic a letter of tearful gratitude. “God for ever bless you 
—may nothing but halcyon days and nights crown the rest of your life, 
is the sincere prayer of Samuel Foote.” It would be impossible to 
strengthen such testimonies as these of Johnson and Foote to his 
excellence of heart. The Drury Lane Fund for decayed actors is a 
noble instance of his munificence. It was first started under his 
management, and his various donations to it amounted to nearly five 
thousand pounds. And after his death it was found he had a whole 
host of small annuitants. It might have vexed David Garrick to 
have tea unnecessarily strong, or to have seen “a thief” guttering 
his candle, or to have uselessly squandered a halfpenny, but he could 
be princely generous for all that. 


“ Ah, I would wish the world to believe,” writes Cumberland, “that they 
take but a very short and partial estimate of that departed character who 
only appreciate him as the best actor in the world. He was more and 
better than that excellence alone could make him by a thousand estimable 
qualities, and much as I enjoyed his company, I have been more gratified 
by the emanations of his heart than by the sallies of his fancy and 
imagination.” 

But I am going too fast: David is not a rich man yet, and has not 
much to spare for generous deeds, although his poor disgraced family 
are very clamorous for him to do something for their children. 

Even in this first springtime of his popularity he was to experience 
the fickleness of public favour in his quarrel with Macklin, an account 
of which I shall reserve for my paper on that actor. In the following 
season Garrick made a great hit by his revival of Shakespeare's 
‘Macbeth.’ “ What, haven’t I been playing Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth’ ?” 
cried Quin. Indeed he had not, but a garbled version of the text 
very little resembling the original. Macbeth was a part then little 
esteemed by tragedians ; it was Garrick who first developed, theatrically, 
its marvellous power. He had not yet Mrs. Pritchard for his lady. 
How wonderfully those two acted together in that wonderful play, 
although he did act the thane in scarlet coat and white wig, has been 
described too frequently to call :for special mention.* His Othello, 


* Never was man more cautious of offending the conservative pre- 
dilections of an English audience. When, thereafter, it was proposed to 
him that he should dress Macbeth in Highland costume, he answered, 
“ You forget the Pretender was here only thirty years ago, and, egad, I 
should be pelted off with orange peel.” When West the painter remon- 
strated with him on playing Horatius in a dressing-gown and peruke, 
instead of a toga, he replied in the same strain, “I don’t want my house 
pulled about my ears; Quin dressed it so, and I dare not innovate.” It 
was a pity, however, he was not more timid of innovation on more important 
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however, was a failure. His appearance was against him; his black 
face—for the Moor was a nigger in those days—and his small figure 
clad in the scarlet uniform of a British officer must have produced 
rather a comic coup d’cil. Quin was in the pit on the first night, and 
when he entered exclaimed loud enough to be heard upon the stage, 
“Here’s Pompey, by , Where’s the lamp and the tea-kettle ?” 
(alluding to Hogarth’s black boy). In the next season Barry came 
with his splendid and majestic figure and drew all London to see 
him as the noble Moor. Upon which Garrick very wisely abandoned 
the part. 

A most disastrous season for the theatres was the year of the 
rebellion. Garrick paid a second and last visit to Dublin, and did 
not appear in London until the May of ’46, when he played at 
Covent Garden for six nights at £50 a night. It was during this 
Irish engagement he first met his future great rival, Spranger Barry ; 
the affairs of the Dublin theatre were embarrassed, and salaries were 
not paid. Garrick lent him money. “You are my guardian angel!” 
wrote the distressed actor. 

But in the days of fierce rivalry which were soon to come he had little 
memory of the obligation, and abused his benefactor as heartily as 
anybody. Yet to Garrick’s high eulogiums upon his acting he partly 
owed his engagement at Drury Lane the next season. David went 
to Covent Garden. It was the most critical, indeed the turning- 
point of his career. Barry was drawing crowds by his Othello, Lord 
Townly, Macbeth, &c., and now he, Garrick, was to be pitted against 
Quin upon the same boards, the two styles of acting were to be brought 
face to face, put upon their trial, and judgment to be pronounced. 
It was the battle of the old and new school, and no quarter would be 
given. The excitement was enormous. The theatre was an institu- 
tion in those days, and its wars and rivalries were to intellectual 
London a subject of almost as much importance as had been the 
Scottish rebellion. It was on the 14th of November 1746, in Rowe’s 
‘Fair Penitent,’ the duel took place. Cumberland, then a youth, was 
present, and has bequeathed us a most graphic picture of the event. 

“T have the spectacle even now before my eyes. Quin presented himself, 
on the rising of the curtain, in a green velvet coat, embroidered down the 
seams, an enormous full-bottomed periwig, rolled stockings, and high- 


heeled, square-toed shoes. With very little variation of cadence, and in a 
deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which had more 








points; as when he prepared a version of ‘Hamlet’ in which he omitted 
Osric and the Gravediggers. “I had sworn,” he said, “I would not leave 
the stage until I had rescued that noble play from all the rubbish of the 
fifth act.” And yet in his day he was regarded as an idolater of 
Shakespeare. 
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of the senate than the stage in it, he rolled out his heroics with an air of 
dignified indifference, that seemed to disdain the plaudits that were 
bestowed upon him. Mrs. Cibber, in a key high-pitched but sweet withal, 
sung or rather recitatived Rowe’s harmonious strain, something in the 
manner of the Improvisatores; it was so extremely wanting in contrast, 
that, though it did not wound the ear, it wearied it. When she. had once 
recited two or three speeches, I could anticipate the manner of every 
succeeding one; it was like a long old legendary ballad of innumerable 
stanzas, every one of which is sung to the same tune eternally, chiming in 
the ear without variation or relief. Mrs. Pritchard was an actress of a 
different cast, had more nature, and of course more change of tone, and 
variety both of action and expression: in my opinion the comparison was 
decidedly in her favour; but when after long and eager expectation I saw 
little Garrick, then young and light, and alive in every muscle and in every 
feature, come bounding on the stage, and pointing at the wittol Altamont 
and heavy-paced Horatio—heavens, what a transition !—it seemed as if a 
whole century had been swept over in the transition of a single scene; old 
things were done away, and a new order at once brought forward, bright 
and luminous, and clearly destined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry 
of a tasteless age, too long attached to prejudices of custom, and super- 
stitiously devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation. This heaven- 
born actor was struggling then to emancipate his audience from the 
slavery they were resigned to, yet in general they seemed to love darkness 
better than light, and in the dialogue of altercation between Horatio and 
Lothario bestowed far the greater show of hands upon the master of the 
old school than upon the founder of the new.” 


After this the two rivals appeared as Falstaff and Hotspur; here 
Quin had the best, for his fat knight was a great performance, and 
Percy was not one of Garrick’s successful parts. But in ‘Jane Shore’ 
the tables were again turned: Quin strutted and bellowed through 
Glo’ster, but Garrick played Hastings superbly, and it continued to 
be one of his finest impersonations. That splendid comedy too, ‘The 
Suspicious Husband,’ gave him an opening for such comedy-acting as 
had never been witnessed before in that generation. Nothing more 
dashing, vivacious, and artistic than his Ranger could be conceived. 

The next year he went into partnership with Lacy, in the Drury 
Lane Patent. He had come off best against Quin; he now entered 
the lists against the man who was dividing with him the favour of 
the town—Spranger Barry. It was a grand company: Garrick, 
Barry, and Macklin, the leading men; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Clive, were among the ladies. Quin had 
retired in disgust, Macklin was the Shylock, Barry the Hamlet, 
Othello, Pierre, Garrick the Archer, Abel Drugger, Lear, Richard, 
Sir John Brute, Hamlet, Macbeth; and the two appeared together as 
Chamont and Castalio (‘The Orphan’), Lothario and Horatio (‘Fair 
Penitent’), Jaffier and Pierre (‘ Venice Preserved’). How one envies 
one’s ancestors who beheld these splendid intellectual contests ! 
The next season witnessed the revival of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with 
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Barry and Mrs. Cibber, but it was played only once: the furore was 
to come. Garrick’s great triumph was Benedick, with Mrs. Pritchard 
as Beatrice—two splendid performances. That year he married the 
beautiful Mdlle. Violetta, the dancer, the protégé of my lord and lady 
Burlington. There was plenty of romance and mystery about this 
young lady. She had come over from Vienna a few years previously 
disguised as a boy, and made her début at the Opera House in the 
Haymarket. She was immediately taken under the protection of 
Lady Burlington, whose daughters used to frequently stand at the 
wings with wraps to throw round her when she came off from her 
dance. Her début had been patronised by the King himself, and the 
noblest houses were thrown open to her. Some said she was a 
natural daughter of Lord Burlington’s whom he had discovered while 
travelling abroad from her likeness to her mother, a lady to whom he 
had been devotedly attached ; others that she was the illegitimate off- 
spring of some noble Austrian. Be this as it may, she was received 
in the best society. Seeing Garrick play one night she fell desperately 
in love with him, they met in society, and afterwards in secret. But 
Lady Burlington was violently opposed to the match; the story of 
Robertson’s play of ‘ David Garrick’ is said to be founded upon an 
incident of this love-affair; but the real catastrophe was very different 
to the fictitious one; for the Countess, touched by the actor’s generous 
self-sacrifice, gave her consent to the marriage. £10,000 were settled 
upon the bride—£6000 by the Burlingtons, £4000 by Garrick him- 
self. They took up their abode in Southampton Street, Strand, a not 
unfashionable neighbourhood then. The house is still standing, No. 
27, and the little back room in which they used to breakfast is said 
to be little changed. 

1750-51 was the celebrated ‘Romeo and Juliet’ season. Barry 
and Mrs. Cibber had withdrawn to Covent Garden. Barry insinuated 
in a prologue that they had been driven from Drury Lane by 
Garrick’s arrogance and selfishness—the latter might well have 
retorted the accusation. It was now Quin versus Barry, and as the 
veteran received £1000 for his services that season he does not seem 
to have come off worst. On the 28th of September 1750, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ was performed at both houses. At Covent Garden, Barry 
was the Romeo, Macklin the Mercutio, Mrs. Cibber the Juliet. At 
Drury Lane the parts were sustained by Garrick, Woodward, and 
Mrs. Bellamy. All the town was divided between these rival claims. 
Barry’s noble presence, handsome face, and silver-toned voice gave him 
great personal advantages; the balcony scene of this most exquisite 
of stage lovers was unapproachable; but Garrick excelled in the 
scené with the Friar. “Had I been Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo,” said 
a lady critic, “so impassioned was he that I should have expected he 
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would have come up to me. But had Barry been my lover, so seduc- 
tive was he that I should certainly have jumped down to him.” Of 
the Juliets Mrs. Cibber was more passionately pathetic; Bellamy 
more lovely, more impulsive, more natural. 

Barry played Romeo twelve nights, Garrick thirteen ; the town was 
astounded at this prodigious run, and wrote epigrams upon it. 


“* Well, what’s to-night?’ says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses; 
‘Romeo again!’ he shakes his head, 
‘A plague on both your houses!’” 


Six years later the rivalry of the two great actors in King Lear 
ereated an equal excitement. The palm had decidedly been given to 
Barry’s Romeo, the best proof of which is that Garrick afterwards 
omitted it from his véle, but in Lear the victory was as decidedly 
Garrick’s. It was probably his sublimest effort in tragedy. His 
curse was so awful that it is said the audience shrank and cowered 
before it as from a blast of lightning; the mad scene was an 
inspiration, and in the overwhelming pathos of the last act the house 
resounded with the sobs of the audience. One night even one of the 


_ sentinels, who were then placed on each side the proscenium during 


the performance, was seen weeping at his post. That most marvellous 
of all Shakespeare’s conceptions had never before and certainly has 
never since found such a delineator. 

Two epigrams of the many passed about on the occasion are 
admirably suggestive of the styles of the two great actors. 


“The town has found out different ways 
To praise the different Lears! 
To Barry they give loud huzzas! 
To Garrick—only tears.” 
“A king—nay, every inch a king, 
Such as Barry doth appear; 
But Garrick’s quite a diffrent thing, 
He’s every inch King Lear.” 


During these contests we never hear of an ill-natured remark 
uttered by Garrick, although his rival never omitted an opportunity 
to cast malice and detraction upon him. 

Turn we aside for a moment from the glitter and noise and envy 
of the stage to glance at the home life of the actor, of which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in his admirable ‘ Life,’ presents us with several charming 
pictures. In 1754 he purchased a villa at Hampton, on the edge of 
the common. “About it were pretty grounds, though separated by 
the high road from the pleasant sward that ran down to the river's 
edge, where, within a year, he was building that little bit of affectation 
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more fitted to Drury Lane than to the little country villa—the 
Shakespeare Temple.” Hither came the vicar, “an old clergyman 
of simple tastes,’ whom the player’s kind interest procured some- 
thing better than his Hampton living of £50 a year—to chat with 
Mrs. Garrick over gardening matters. 


“ Sir John Hawkins would drop in on his road to town, and find the 
owner and Mrs. Garrick eating figs in the garden. Here, too, guests 
found their way down to spend the day and dine, and after dinner 
wandered into the gardens and lounged about the grounds. To them was 
present the figure of their host in his dark blue coat, its button-holes 
bound with gold edging, the small cocked hat also edged with lace—and 
the waistcoat free and open. The face and features were never at rest a 
moment. He would be sitting on the edge of the table, chatting on grave 
subjects to a doctor of law or music, when the wonderful eyes, darting to 
this side and that, would see the little boys of his guest scampering gaily 
round his garden, and he would shoot away in the midst of a sentence, 
join them, and be a boy himself in a second.” 


He loved children, although he had none of his own. During the 
run of the ‘ Jubilee’ he ordered a nightly distribution of tarts to the 
little ones who played the fairies, and used to delight in watching 
their enjoyment of them. Cumberland relates how he would imitate 
turkey-cocks, peacocks, and water-wagtails for the amusement of his 
children. Here is a reminiscence of childhood by the younger 
Colman. 


“T always ran about his gardens, where he taught me the game of trap 
ball. He practised too a thousand monkey tricks upon me; he was 
Punch, harlequin, a cat in a gutter, then King Lear, with a mad touch 
that at times almost terrified me; and he had a peculiar mode of flashing 
the lightning of his eye, by darting it into the astonished mind of a child, 
as a serpent is said to fascinate a bird; which was an attribute belonging 
only to this theatrical Jupiter.” 


In 1758, finding his power of attraction waning—the houses are 
said to have fallen as low as thirty, fifteen, and one night five 
pounds—he resolved to retire for a time and recruit his health, by no 
means good, by a tour of the Continent. At Paris he was received at 
all the salons with the greatest honour. There he gave some 
specimens of his power that filled the spectators with wonder and 
admiration. Grimn wrote enthusiastically of him, Marmontel pro- 
nounced his to be the only real style of acting—* You will be to me,” 
he said, “a continual subject of regret.” 


“He would sometimes favour some few friends,” says Charles Dibdin, 
“but it was very rare—with what he called his rounds. This he did by 
standing behind a chair and conveying into his face every possible kind 
of passion, blending one into the other, and as it were shadowing them 
with a prodigious number of gradations. At one moment you laughed, 
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at another you cried; now he terrified you, and presently you conceived 
yourself something horrible, he seemed so terrified at you. Afterwards 
he drew his features into the appearance of such dignified wisdom that 
Minerva might have been proud of the portrait; and then—degrading yet 
admirable transition—he became a driveller. In short his face became 
what he obliged you to fancy it: age, youth, plenty, poverty, everything 
it assumed.” 

There is a good story told in illustration of these powers. A Lich- 
field grocer had come up with a letter of recommendation to David 
from his brother Peter. Arriving in London in the evening, he went 
into the two-shilling gallery to see the wonderful actor of whom he 
had heard so much, intending to deliver his credentials next morning. 
But Garrick played that night Abel Drugger, and so disgusted the 
honest grocer that he would not go near him. “ Well,” he said to 
Peter on his return home, and giving him back the letter, “though 
Mr. Garrick be your brother, he is one of the shabbiest, meanest, most 
pitiful hounds I ever saw in the whole course of my life.” 

He gave one of his “rounds” in Paris. He began with the 
dagger scene of ‘Macbeth,’ thence to the ‘ Lear’ curse, from that to 
Sir John Brute falling into his drunken sleep, and finished by repre- 
senting a pastrycook’s boy who had let fall a tray of tarts, stupid 
surprise, terror, and despairing grief succeeding each other with 
marvellous fidelity. Of his wonderful powers of facial expression I 
could fill pages with contemporary anecdotes. 


“ Nature,” says Cumberland, “had done so much for him that he could 
not help being an actor. She gave him a frame of so manageable a 
proportion, and from its flexibility so perfectly under command, that by 
its aptitude and elasticity he could draw it out to fit any sizes of character 
that tragedy could offer to him, and contract it to any scale of ridiculous 
diminution that his Abel Drugger, Scrub, or Fribble could require of him 
to sink it to. His eye in the meantime was so penetrating, so speaking, 
his brow so movable, and all his features so plastic and so accommodating, 
that wherever his mind impelled them they would go, and before his 
tongue could give the text his countenance would express the spirit and 
passion of the part he was charged with.” 


He came back to London in 1766; he was not long in doubt as to 
his reception; he created a furore greater than all that had gone 
before, the house was nightly crammed to overflowing, and people of 
the highest condition bribed the attendants to admit them by a 
private door to avoid the terrible crush at the public entrance. 

As the years passed on, he played less frequently, much of his time 
being spent in visits to the seats of the many noblemen and gentlemen 
who were proud to call him friend, until the advance of age, failing 
health, and above all the carpings of malicious critics, who began to 
tell him that he was too old for Ranger and Hamlet, warned him it 
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was time to quit for ever the scene of his brilliant triumphs. The 
announcement of his farewell performances created a great sensation, 
people came up to town from all parts of the country—no small feat 
in those days—and even foreigners came over to England to witness 
them, the highest persons in the land fought at the thronged doors for 
admittance and very frequently failed. He played a round of all his 
great parts. “Last night,” he writes in one place, “I played Abel 
Drugger for the last time. I thought the audience were cracked, 
they almost turned my brain.” Hannah More, who came up from 
Bristol for these representations, says :— 


“T pity those who have not seen him. Posterity will never be able to 
form the slightest idea of his perfection. The more I see him the more I 
admire. I have seen him within these three weeks take leave of Benedick, 
Sir John Brute, Kitely, Abel Drugger, Archer, and Leon. It seems to me 
as if I was assisting at the obsequies of the different poets. I feel almost 
as much pain as pleasure.” 


It was on the 10th of June 1776 that he made his last appearance as 
Don Felix, in ‘The Wonder, and never, it was said, did he play 
with more fire and energy, more lightness and animation. Then in a 
short speech broken by tears he wished the audience farewell, and 
with a long and lingering gaze upon the vast concourse before him, 
scarcely a face of which but was bedewed with sympathetic tears, 
slowly retired. “Farewell—farewell!” echoed a hundred voices 
choked with emotion as he passed behind the curtain which was never 
again to rise upon him. 

Not long did he enjoy his retirement. Within three years afterwards 
there was a magnificent funeral procession to Westminster Abbey ; the 
line of carriages reached from the Strand to the sacred building ; the 
streets were crowded with spectators; the Bishop of Rochester 
received the coffin, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls Camden, 
Ossory, Spencer, and Lord Palmerston were pall-bearers; Burke, Fox, 
and other celebrities stood beside the grave that was ready to receive 
the mortal remains of the great actor. His brother George survived 
him but a few days. He had always been David’s factotum, and his 
first inquiry on entering the theatre at night was, “ Has David wanted 
me?” Some one was remarking upon the singularity of his dying so 
soon after his brother. “Oh,” answered Bannister, who was by, 
“David wanted him.” Of the respect in which Garrick was held a 
proof was given not long before his death. One night he was the 
sole occupant of the gallery of the House of Commons during a fierce 
discussion between two members; one of whom moved that he should 
be ordered to withdraw. Burke sprang up indignantly and opposed the 
motion to expel the man who, he said, had taught them all they knew ; 
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Fox and Townshend followed in the same strain, calling him their 
preceptor. 

Those who would understand how he acted some of his great charac- 
ters I refer to the early numbers of the Victoria Magazine, in which 
Mr. Tom Taylor published a translation of the celebrated Lichtenberg 
criticisms. I have no space to even glance at his literary productions, 
his several original plays, his many adaptations of Shakespeare, his 
numerous copies of verses which he was ever sending his lady friends 
upon every possible occasion, and upon every possible incident. I 
will conclude with a passage from Charles Dibdin’s ‘ History of the 
Stage,’ in which he draws a picture of Garrick’s personal charac- 
teristics with a most graphic if severe pencil :— 


“Whether he condescended at his own levée to smile at a borrowing 
actor who was praising his poetry, cut jokes with Beckett the bookseller, 
explain an unintelligible passage to Phil Butler the carpenter, blame 
Hopkins the prompter for having the gout because he was at the expense 
of chair hire, rebuke Messink, the pantomime trick maker, for attempting 
to be witty like him, chuckle at newspaper criticisms that he intended 
to} buy off, or burn cards and letters of dukes, lords, judges, and 
bishop to strike his dependants with awe and admiration. Whether at 
court he honoured men of title with the hopes of bolstering up the 
reputation of some dramatic brat produced with the assistance of the 
chaplain, whether ladies were promised that their friends should be 
disappointed of boxes that had never been let, or that the new fashion 
they last produced should be noticed in the next epilogue, or that an 
epitaph on a favourite parrot should grace the toilet-table, or whether 
he appeared distressed that he could not be set down by an ambassa- 
dor because he had given a prior promise to a countess dowager. 
Whether at the rehearsal of a piece, his own, he demanded an acknowledg- 
ment that every passage was the acme of perfection, or at the rehearsal of 
apiece not his own he himself allowed praise in proportion as he was 
permitted to make alterations; or, to be brief, in whatever manner by 
managing, not the mind, for many of them were too ponderous for him to 
wield, but the tempers of men, both of the first worldly and professional 
distinction, he so played his part as to be courted, caressed, admired, and 
looked up to by rank and talent, with very slight pretensions to the 
character of eminent abilities himself, otherwise than as an actor.” 
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THE YOUNG AMERICA CONDENSED NOVEL. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Che Hoodlum Band ; 


OR, 


THE BOY CHIEF, THE INFANT POLITICIAN, AND THE PIRATE 
PRODIGY. 


BY JACK WHACKAWAY, 


Author of ‘The Boy Slaver, ‘The Immature Incendiary,’ ‘The Precocious 
Pugilist, etc. ete. 





Cuapter I. 


Ir was a quiet New England village. Nowhere in the valley of the Con- 
necticut the autumn sun shone upon a more peaceful, pastoral, manu- 
facturing community. The wooden nutmegs were slowly ripening on 
the trees, and the white-pine hams for Western consumption were 
gradually rounding into form under the deft manipulation of the 
hardy American artisan. The honest Connecticut farmer was quietly 
gathering from his threshing-floor the shoe-pegs, which, when inter- 
mixed with a fair proportion of oats, offered a pleasing substitute for 
fodder to the effete civilisations of Europe. An almost Sabbath-like 
stillness prevailed. Doemville was only seven miles from Hartford, 
and the surrounding landscape smiled with the conviction of being 
fully insured. 

Few would have thought that this peaceful village was the home 
of the three young heroes whose exploits would hereafter—but we 
anticipate. 

Doemville Academy was the principal seat of learning in the county. 
Under the grave and gentle administration of the venerable Doctor 
Context, it had attained just popularity. Yet the increasing infirmi- 
ties of age obliged the doctor to relinquish much of his trust to his 
assistants, who, it is needless to say, abused his confidence. Before 
long their brutal tyranny and deep-laid malevolence became apparent. 
Boys were absolutely forced to study their lessons. The sickening 
fact will hardly be believed, but during school-hours they were obliged 
to remain in their seats with the appearance at least of discipline. It 
is stated by good authority that the rolling of croquet-balls across the 
floor during recitation was objected to, under the fiendish excuse of 
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its interfering with their studies. The breaking of windows by base- 
balls, and the beating of small scholars with bats, was declared against. 
At last, bloated and arrogant with success, the underteachers threw 
aside all disguise, and revealed themselves in their true colours. A 
cigar was actually taken out of a day-scholar’s mouth during prayers! 
A flask of whisky was dragged from another’s desk, and then thrown 
out of the window. And finally, Profanity, Hazing, Theft, and Lying 
were almost discouraged. 

Could the youth of America, conscious of their power, and a 
literature of their own, tamely submit to this tyranny? Never! We 
repeat it firmly. Never! We repeat it to parents and guardians. 
Never! But the fiendish tutors, chuckling in their glee, little knew 
what was passing through the cold, haughty intellect of Charles 
Francis Adams Golightly, aged ten; what curled the lip of Benjamin 
Franklin Jenkins, aged seven ; or what shone in the bold, blue eyes 
of Bromley Chitterlings, aged six and a half, as they sat in the corner 
of the playground at recess. Their only other companion and con- 
fidant was the negro porter and janitor of the school, known as 
“Pirate Jim.” 

Fitly, indeed, was he named, as the secrets of his early wild career 
—confessed freely to his noble young friends—plainly showed. A 
slaver at the age of seventeen, the ringleader of a mutiny on the African 
Coast at the age of twenty, a privateersman during the last war with 
England, the commander of a fire-ship and its sole survivor at 
twenty-five, with a wild, intermediate career of unmixed piracy, until 
the Rebellion called him to Civil Service again as a blockade runner, 
and peace and a desire for rural repose led him to seek the janitorship 
of the Doemyille Academy, where no questions were asked and 
references not exchanged—he was, indeed, a fit mentor for our daring 
youth. Although a man whose days had exceeded the usual space 
allotted to humanity, the various episodes of his career footing his 
age up to nearly one hundred and fifty-nine years, he scarcely looked 
it, and was still hale and vigorous. 

“Yes,” continued Pirate Jim critically; “I don’t think he was 
any bigger nor you, Master Chitterlings, if as big, when he stood on 
the fork’stle of my ship and shot the captain o’ that East Injyman 
dead. We used to call him little Weevils, he was so young-like. 
But, bless your hearts, boys! he wa’n’t anything to Little Sammy 
Barlow, ez once crep’ up inter the captain’s state-room on a Rooshin 
frigate, stabbed him to the heart with a jack-knife, then put on the 
captain’s uniform and his cocked hat, took command of the ship, and 
fout her hisself.” 

“Wasn’t the captain’s clothes big for him?” asked B. Franklin 
Jenkins anxiously. 
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The janitor eyed young Jenkins with pained dignity. 

“Didn’t I say the Rooshin captain was a small, a very small, man ? 
Rooshins is small, likewise Greeks.” 

A noble enthusiasm beamed in the faces of the youthful heroes. 

“Was Barlow as large as me?” asked C. F. Adams Golightly, 
lifting his curls from his Jove-like brow. 

“Yes; but, then, he hed hed, so to speak, experiences. It was 
allowed that he had pizened his schoolmaster afore he went to sea. 
But it’s dry talking, boys.” 

Golightly drew a flask from his jacket and handed it to the janitor. 
It was his father’s best brandy. The heart of the honest old seaman 
was touched. 

“Bless ye, my own pirate boy!” he said, in a voice suffocating 
with emotion. _ 

“Tye got some tabacco,” said the youthful Jenkins, “but it’s fine- 
cut; I use only that now.” 

“T kin buy some plug at the corner grocery,” said Pirate Jim, 
“only I left my portmoney at home.” 

“Take this watch,” said young Golightly; “’tis my father’s. 
Since he became a tyrant and usurper, and forced me to join a 
corsair’s band, I’ve begun by dividing the property.” 

“This is idle trifling,” said young Chitterlings wildly. “ Every 
moment is precious. Is this an hour to give to wine and wassail ? 
Ha, we want action—action! We must strike the blow for freedom 
to-night—ay, this very night. The scow is already anchored in the 
mill-dam, freighted with provisions for a three-months’ voyage. I 
have a black flag in my pocket. Why, then, this cowardly delay ?” 

The two elder youths turned with a slight. feeling of awe and 
shame to gaze on the glowing cheeks, and high, haughty crest of 
their youngest comrade—the bright, the beautiful Bromley Chitter- 
lings. Alas! that very moment, of forgetfulness and mutual ad- 
miration was fraught with danger. A thin, dyspeptic, half-starved 
tutor approached. 

“Tt is time to resume your studies, young gentlemen,” he said, 
with fiendish politeness. 

They were his last words ‘on earth. 

“ Down, tyrant!” screamed Chitterlings. 

“Sic him—I mean, sic semper tyrannis!” said the classical 
Golightly. 

A heavy blow on the head from a base-ball bat, and the rapid 
projection of a base-ball against his empty stomach, brought the 
tutor a limp and lifeless mass to the ground. Golightly shuddered. 


Let not my young readers blame him too rashly. It was his first 
homicide. 
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“ Search his pockets,” said the practical Jenkins. 

They did so, and found nothing but # Harvard Triennial Catalogue. 

“Let us fly,” said Jenkins. 

“Forward to the boats!” cried the enthusiastic Chitterlings. 

But C. F. Adams Golightly stood gazing thoughtfully at the 
prostrate tutor. 

“This,” he said calmly, “is the result of a too free government 
and the common-school system. What the country needs is reform. 
I cannot go with you, boys.” 

“Traitor !” screamed the others. 

C. F. A. Golightly smiled sadly. 

“You know me not. I shall not become a pirate—but a Congress- 
man !” 

Jenkins and Chitterlings turned pale. 

“T have already organised two caucuses in a base-ball club, and 
bribed the delegates of another. Nay, turn not away. Let us be 
friends, pursuing through various ways one common end. Farewell!” 
They shook hands. 

“ But where is Pirate Jim?” asked Jenkins. 

“He left us but for a moment to raise money on the watch to 
purchase armament for the scow. Farewell !” 

And so the gallant, youthful spirits parted, bright with the sunrise 
of hope. 

That night a conflagration raged in Doemville. The Doemville 
Academy, mysteriously fired, first fell a victim to the devouring ele- 
ment. The candy shop and cigar store, both holding heavy liabilities 
against the academy, quickly followed. By the lurid gleams of the 
flames, a long, low, sloop-rigged scow, with every mast gone except 
one, slowly worked her way out of the mill-dam towards the Sound. 
The next day three boys were missing—C. F. Adams Golightly, 
B. F. Jenkins, and Bromley Chitterlings. Had they perished in the 
flames? Who shall say? Enough that never more under these 
names did they again appear in the homes of their ancestors. 

Happy, indeed, would it have been for Doemyille had the mystery 
ended here. But a darker interest and scandal rested upon the peace- 
ful village. During that awful night the boarding-school of Madam 
Brimborion was visited stealthily, and two of the fairest heiresses of 
Connecticut—daughters of the president of a savings bank and 
insurance director—were the next morning found to have eloped. 
With them also disappeared the entire contents of the Savings Bank, 


and on the following day the Flamingo Fire Insurance Company 
failed. 
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Cuapter II. 


Let my young readers now sail with me to warmer and more 
hospitable climes. Off the coast of Patagonia a long, low, black 
schooner proudly rides the seas, that break softly upon the vine-clad 
shores of that luxuriant land. Who is this that, wrapped in Persian 
rugs, and dressed in the most expensive manner, calmly reclines on 
the quarter-deck of the schooner, toying lightly ever and anon with the 
luscious fruits of the vicinity, held in baskets of solid gold by Nubian 
slaves? or at intervals, with daring grace, guides an ebony velocipede 
over the polished black walnut decks, and in and out the intricacies 
of the rigging? Who is it? well may be asked. What name is it 
that blanches with terror the cheeks of the Patagonian Navy? Who 
but the Pirate Prodigy—the relentless Boy Scourer of Patagonian 
seas? Voyagers slowly drifting by the Silurian beach, coasters along 
the Devonian shore, still shudder at the name of Bromley Chitterlings 
—the Boy Avenger, late of Hartford, Connecticut. 

It has been often asked by the idly curious, Why Avenger, and of 
what? Let us not seek to disclose the awful secret hidden under that 
youthful jacket. Enough that there may have been that of bitterness 
in his past life that they 


“Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave,” 


or “whose soul would heave above the sickening waye,” did not 
understand. Only one knew him, perhaps too well—a queen of the 
Amazons, taken prisoner off Terra del Fuego a week previous. She 
loved the Boy Avenger. But in vain; his youthful heart seemed 
obdurate. 

“ Hear me,” at last he said, when she had for the seventh time 
wildly proffered her hand and her kingdom in marriage, “and know 
once and for ever why I must decline your flattering proposal. I love 
another.” 

With a wild, despairing cry she leaped into the sea, but was instantly 
rescued by the Pirate Prodigy. Yet, even in that supreme moment, 
such was his coolness, that on his way to the surface he captured a 
mermaid, and, placing her in charge of his steward, with directions to 
give her a state-room, with hot and cold water, calmly resumed his 
place by the Amazon’s side. When the cabin door closed on his 
faithful servant, bringing champagne and ices to the interesting 
stranger, Chitterlings resumed his narrative with a choking voice :— 

“When I first fled from the roof of a tyrannical parent, I loved the 
beautiful and accomplished Eliza J. Sniffen. Her father was president 
of the Working-men’s Savings Bank, and it was perfectly understood 
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that in the course of time the entire deposits would be his. But, like 
a vain fool, I wished to anticipate the future, and in a wild moment 
persuaded Miss Sniffen to elope with me; and, with the entire cash 
assets of the bank, we fled together.” He paused, overcome with 
emotion. “But fate decreed it otherwise. In my feverish haste, I 
had forgotten to place among the stores of my pirate craft that 
peculiar kind of chocolate caromel to which Eliza Jane was most 
partial, We were obliged to put into New Rochelle on the second 
day out, to enable Miss Sniffen to procure that delicacy at the nearest 
confectioner’s, and match some zephyr worsteds at the first fancy shop. 
Fatal mistake: She went—she never returned!” In a moment he 
resumed, in a choking voice, “ After a week’s weary waiting, I was 
obliged to put to sea again, bearing a broken heart and the broken 
bank of her father. I have never seen her since.” 

“ And you still love her ?” asked the Amazon queen excitedly. 

“ Ay, for ever !” 

“Noble youth. Here, take the reward of thy fidelity, for know, 
Bromley Chitterlings, that I am Eliza Jane. Wearied with waiting, 
I embarked on a Peruvian guano ship—but it’s a long story, dear.” 

“ And altogether too thin,” said the Boy Avenger, fiercely releasing 
himself from her encircling arms. “Eliza Jane’s age, a year ago, 
was only thirteen, and you are forty, if a day.” 

“True,” she returned sadly, “ but I have suffered much, and time 
passes rapidly, and I’ve grown. You would scarcely believe that this 
is my own hair.” 

“T know not,” he replied, in gloomy abstraction. 

“Forgive my deceit,” she returned. “If you are affianced to 
another, let me at least be—a mother to you.” 

_ The Pirate Prodigy started, and tears came to his eyes. The scene 

was affecting in the extreme. Several of the oldest seamen—men 
who had gone through scenes of suffering with tearless eyes and 
unblanched cheeks—now retired to the spirit room to conceal their 
emotion. A few went into caucus in the forecastle, and returned with 
the request that the Amazonian queen should hereafter be known as 
the “ Queen of the Pirates’ Isle.” 

“ Mother!” gasped the Pirate Prodigy. 

“My son!” screamed the Amazonian queen. 

They embraced, At the same moment a loud flop was heard on 
the quarter-deck. It was the forgotten mermaid, who, emerging 
from her state-room, and ascending the companion-way at that 
moment, had fainted at the spectacle. The Pirate Prodigy rushed to 
her side with a bottle of smelling-salts. 

She recovered slowly. “Permit me,” she said, rising with dignity, 
“to leave the ship. I am unaccustomed to such conduct.” 
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“ Hear me—she is my mother !” 

“She certainly is old enough to be,” replied the mermaid; “and 
to speak of that being her own hair,” she said, as she rearranged, 
with characteristic grace, a comb, and a small hand-mirror, her own 
luxuriant tresses. 

“Tf I couldn’t afford any other clothes, I might wear a switch, 
too!” hissed the Amazonian queen. “I suppose you don’t dye it on 
account of the salt water? But perhaps you prefer green, dear?” 

“A little salt water might improve your own complexion, love.” 

“Fishwoman!” screamed the Amazonian queen. 

“ Bloomerite !” shrieked the mermaid. 

In another instant they had seized each other. 

“Mutiny! Overboard with them!” cried the Pirate Prodigy, 
rising to the occasion, and casting aside all human affection in the 
peril of the moment. 

A plank was brought and the two women placed upon it. 

“ After you, dear,” said the mermaid significantly to the Amazonian 
queen ; “you're the oldest.” 

“Thank you!” said the Amazonian queen, stepping back. “ Fish 
is always served first.” 

Stung by the insult, with a wild scream of rage the mermaid 
grappled her in her arms and leaped into the sea. 

As the waters closed over them for ever, the Pirate Prodigy sprang 
to his feet. “Up with the black flag, and bear away for New 
London,” he shouted in trumpet-like tones. “Ha! ha! Once more 
the Rover is free !” 

Indeed it was too true. In that fatal moment he had again loosed 
himself from the trammels of human feeling, and was once more the 
Boy Avenger. 


Cuapter III. 


Again I must ask my young friends to mount my hippogriff and hie 
with me to the almost inaccessible heights of the Rocky Mountains. 
There, for years, a band of wild and untamable savages, known as the 
Pigeon Feet, had resisted the blankets and bibles of civilisation. 
For years the trails leading to their camp were marked by the bones 
of teamsters and broken waggons, and the trees were decked with the 
dying scalp-locks of women and children. The boldest of military 
leaders hesitated to attack them in their fortresses, and prudently left 
the ‘scalping-knives, rifles, powder, and shot provided by a paternal 
government for their welfare lying on the ground a few miles from 
their encampment, with the request that they were not to be used 
until the military had safely retired. Hitherto, save an occasional 
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incursion into the territory of the Knock-knees, a rival tribe, they 
had limited their depredations to the vicinity. 

But lately a baleful change had come over them. Acting under 
some evil influence, they now pushed their warfare into the white 
settlements, carrying fire and destruction with them. Again and 
again had the Government offered them a free pass to Washington 
and the privilege of being photographed, but under the same evil 
guidance they refused. There was a singular mystery in their mode 
of aggression. Schoolhouses were always burned, the schooimasters 
taken into captivity, and never again heard from. A palace car on 
the Union Pacific Railway, containing an excursion party of teachers 
en route to San Francisco, was surrounded, its inmates captured, and 
—their vacancies in the school catalogue never again filled. Even a 
board of educational examiners, proceeding to Cheyenne, were taken 
prisoners, and obliged to answer questions they themselves had pro- 
posed, amidst horrible tortures. By degrees these atrocities were 
traced to the malign influence of a new chief of the tribe. As yet 
little was known of him but through his baleful appellations, “ Young 
Man who Goes for His Teacher,” and “He lifts the Hair of the 
School Marm.” He was said to be small and exceedingly youthful in 
appearance. Indeed, his earlier appellative, “He Wipes His Nose on 
His Sleeve,” was said to have been given to him to indicate his still 
boy-like habits. 

It was night in the encampment and among the lodges of the 
Pigeon Toes. Dusky maidens flitted in and out among the camp- 
fires like brown moths, cooking the toothsome buffalo-hump, frying 
the fragrant bear’s-meat, and stewing the esculent bean for the braves. 
For a few favoured ones sput grasshoppers were reserved as a rare 
delicacy, although the proud Spartan soul of their chief scorned all 
such luxuries. 

He was seated alone in his wigwam, attended only by the gentle 
Mushymush, fairest of the Pigeon Feet maidens. Nowhere were 
the characteristics of her great tribe more plainly shown than in the 
little feet that lapped over each other in walking. A single glance at 
the chief was sufficient to show the truth of the wild rumours 
respecting his youth. He was scarcely twelve, of proud and lofty 
bearing, and clad completely in wrappings of various-coloured 
scalloped cloths, which gave him the appearance of a somewhat 
extra-sized pen-wiper. An enormous eagle’s feather, torn from the 
wing of a bald eagle who once attempted to carry him away, com- 
pleted his attire. It was also the memento of one of his most super- 
human feats of courage. He would undoubtedly have scalped the 
eagle but that nature had anticipated him. 

“Why is the Great Chief sad?” said Mushymush softly. “ Does 
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his soul still yearn for the blood of the palefaced teachers? Did not 
the scalping of two professors of geology in the Yale exploring party 
satisfy his warrior’s heart yesterday? Has he forgotten that 
Gardener and King are still to follow? Shall his own Mushymush 
bring him a botanist to-morrow? Speak, for the silence of my 
brother lies on my heart like the snow on the mountain, and checks 
the flow of my speech.” 

Still the proud Boy Chief sat silent. Suddenly he said “ Hist !” 
and rose to his feet. Taking a long rifle from the ground he 
adjusted its sight. Exactly seven miles away on the slope of the 
mountain the figure of a man was seen walking. The Boy Chief 
raised the rifle to his unerring eye and fired. The man fell. 

A scout was despatched to scalp and search the body. He presently 
returned. 

“ Who was the paleface ?” eagerly asked the chief. 

“ A life insurance agent.” 

A dark scowl settled on the face of the chief. 

“T thought it was a book pedlar.” 

“Why is my brother’s heart sore against the book pedlar ?” asked 
Mushymush. 

“Because,” said the Boy Chief fiercely, “I am again without my 
regular dime novel—and I thought he might have one in his pack. 
Hear me, Mushymush. The United States mails no longer bring me 
my Young America or my Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. I find it im- 
possible, even with my fastest scouts, to keep up with the rear of 
General Howard, and replenish my literature from the sutler’s waggon. 
Without a dime novel or a Young America, how am I to keep up 
this Injin business ?” 

Mushymush remained in meditation a single moment. Then she 
looked up proudly. 

“My brother has spoken. It is well. He shall have his dime 
novel. He shall know the kind of hair-pin his sister Mushymush is.” 

And she arose and gambolled lightly as the fawn out of his 
presence. 

In two hours she returned. In one hand she held three small 
flaxen scalps, in the other, ‘The Boy Marauder, complete in one 
volume, price ten cents. 

“Three palefaced children,” she gasped, “ were reading it in the 
tail end of an emigrant waggon. I crept up to them softly. Their 
parents are still unaware of the accident,” and she sank helpless at 
his feet. 

“Noble girl!” said the Boy Chief, gazing proudly on her prostrate 


form ; “and these are the people that a military despotism expects to 
subdue !” 
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Cuapter LV. 


Bur the capture of several waggon-loads of commissary whisky, and 
the destruction of two tons of stationery intended for the general 
commanding, which interfered with his regular correspondence with 
the War Department, at last awakened the United States military 
authorities to active exertion. A quantity of troops were massed 
before the Pigeon Feet encampment, and an attack was hourly 
imminent. 

“Shine your boots, sir?” 

It was the voice of a youth m humble attire, standing before the 
flap of the commanding general’s tent. 

The general raised his head from his correspondence. 

* Ah,” he said, looking down on the humble boy, “I see, I shall 
write that the appliances of civilisation move steadily forward with 
the army. Yes,” he added, “you may shine my military boots. You 
understand, however, that to get your pay you must first 4 

“Make a requisition on the commissary-general, have it certified to 
by the quartermaster, countersigned by the post-adjutant, and sub- 
mitted by you to the War Department——” 

“ And charged as stationery,” added the general gently. “You 
are, I see, an intelligent and thoughtful boy. I trust you neither use 
whisky, tobacco, nor are ever profane ?” 

“T promised my sainted mother-——” 

“Enough! Go on with your blacking; I have to lead the attack 
on the Pigeon Feet at eight precisely. It is now half-past seven,” 
said the general, consulting a large kitchen clock that stood in the 
corner of his tent. 

The little bootblack looked up: the general was absorbed in his 
correspondence. The bootblack drew a tin putty-blower from his 
pocket, took unerring aim, and nailed in a single shot the minute- 
hand to the dial. Going on with his blacking, yet stopping ever and 
anon to glance over the general’s plan of campaign, spread on the 
table before him, he was at last interrupted by the entrance of an 
officer. 

“Everything is ready for the attack, general. It is now eight 
o'clock.” 

“Impossible! It is only half-past seven.” 

“But my watch, and the watches of the staff——” 

“Are regulated by my kitchen clock, that has been in my family 
for years. Enough! It is only half-past seven.” 

The officer retired ; the bootblack had finished one boot. Another 
officer appeared. 
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“Tnstead of attacking the enemy, general, we are attacked ourselves. 
Our pickets are already driven in.” 

“ Military pickets should not differ from other pickets,” said the 
bootblack modestly. ‘To stand firmly they should be well driven in.” 

“Ha! there is something in that,” said the general thoughtfully. 
“ But who are you, who speak thus ?” 

Rising to his full height, the bootblack threw off his outer rags, 
and revealed the figure of the Boy Chief of the Pigeon Feet. 

“Treason!” shrieked the general; “order an advance along the 
whole line.” 

But in vain. The next moment he fell beneath the tomahawk 
of the Boy Chief, and within the next quarter of an hour the 
United States army was dispersed. Thus ended the battle of Boot- 
black Creek. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Anp yet the Boy Chief was not entirely happy. Indeed, at times he 
seriously thought of accepting the invitation extended by the Great 
Chief at Washington immediately after the massacre of his soldiers, 
and once more revisiting the haunts of civilisation. His soul sickened 
in feverish inactivity; schoolmasters palled on his taste; he had 
introduced base-ball, blind hooky, marbles, and peg-top among his 
Indian subjects, but only with indifferent success. The squaws per- 
sisted in boring holes through the china alleys and wearing them as 
necklaces ; his warriors stuck pikes in their base-ball bats, and made 
war-clubs of them. He could not but feel, too,.that the gentle 
Mushymush, although devoted to her paleface brother, was deficient 
in culinary education. Her mince pies were abominable ; her jam far 
inferior to that made by his Aunt Sally of Doemville. Only an 
unexpected incident kept him equally from the extreme of listless 
Sybaritic indulgence or of morbid cynicism. Indeed, at the age of 
twelve, he already had become disgusted with existence. 

He had returned to his wigwam after an exhausting buffalo-hunt, 
in which he had slain two hundred and seventy-five buffalo with his 
own hand, not counting the individual buffalo on which he had leaped, 
so as to join the herd, and which he afterward led into the camp a 
captive and a present to the lovely Mushymush. He had scalped two 
express riders, and a correspondent of the New York Herald; had 
despoiled the Overland Mail Stage of a quantity of vouchers which 
enabled him to draw double rations from the Government, and was 
reclining on a bearskin smoking and thinking of the vanity of human 
endeavour, when a scout entered, saying that a paleface youth had 
demanded access to his person. 

VOL. LII. H 
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“Ts he a commissioner? If so, say that the red man is rapidly 
passing to the happy hunting-grounds of his fathers, and now desires 
only peace, blankets, and ammunition ; obtain the latter, and then 
scalp the commissioner.” 

“ But it is only a youth who asks an interview.” 

“Does he look like an insurance agent? If so, say that I have 
already policies in three Hartford companies. Meanwhile prepare the 
stake, and see that the squaws are ready with their implements of 
torture.” 

The youth was admitted; he was evidently only half the age of the 
Boy Chief. As he entered the wigwam, and stood revealed to his host, 
they both started. In another moment they were locked in each 
other’s arms. 

“Jenky, old boy !” 

“ Bromley, old fel !” 

B. F. Jenkins, for such was the name of the Boy Chief, was the 
first to recover his calmness. Turning to his warriors he said 
proudly : 

“Let my children retire while I speak to the agent of our Great 
Father in Washington. Hereafter no latch-keys will be provided 
for the wigwams of the warriors. The practice of late hours must be 
discouraged.” 

“ How!” said the warriors, and instantly retired. 

“Whisper !” said Jenkins, drawing his friend aside; “I am known 
here only as the Boy Chief of the Pigeon Toes.” 

“And I,” said Bromley Chitterlings proudly, “am known every- 
where as the Pirate Prodigy—the Boy Avenger of the Patagonian 
coast.” 

“ But how came you here ?” 

“Listen! My pirate brig, the Lively Mermaid, now lies at 
Meiggs’s wharf in San Francisco, disguised as a Mendicino lumber 
vessel. My pirate crew accompanied me here in a palace car from 
San Francisco.” 

“Tt must have been expensive,” said the prudent Jenkins. 

“Tt was, but they defrayed it by a collection from the other 
passengers—you understand. The papers will be full of it to- 
morrow. Do you take in the New York Sun ?” 

“No; I dislike their Indian policy. But why are you here ?” 

“Hear me, Jenk! ’Tis a long and a sad story. The lovely Eliza 
J. Sniffen, who fled with me from Doemville, was seized by her 
parents and torn from my arms at New Rochelle. Reduced to 
poverty by the breaking of the savings bank of which he was 
president—a failure to which I largely contributed, and the profits of 
which I enjoyed—I have since ascertained that Eliza Jane Sniffen 
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was forced to become a schoolmistress, departed to take charge of a 
seminary in Colorado, and since then has never been heard from.” 

Why did the Boy Chief turn pale, and clutch at the tent-pole for 
support? Why, indeed ? 

“Eliza Jane Sniffen,” gasped Jenkins, “aged fourteen, red-haired, 
with a slight tendency to strabismus ?” 

“ The same.” 

“‘Heaven help me! She died by my mandate !” 

“ Traitor!” shrieked Chitterlings, rushing at Jenkins with a drawn 
poniard. 

But a figure interposed. The slight girlish form of Mushymush 
with outstretched hands stood between the exasperated Pirate Prodigy 
and the Boy Chief. 

“Forbear,” she said sternly to Chitterlings; “you know not what 
you do.” 

The two youths paused. 

“Hear me,” she said rapidly. ‘“ When captured in a confectioner’s 
shop at New Rochelle, E. J. Sniffen was taken back to poverty. She 
resolved to become a schoolmistress. Hearing of an opening in the 
West, she proceeded to Colorado to take exclusive charge of the pen- 
sionnat of Mdme. Choflie, late of Paris. On the way thither she was 
captured by the emissaries of the Boy Chief——” 

“Tn consummation of a fatal vow I made never to spare educational 
instructors,” interrupted Jenkins. 

“But in her captivity,” continued Mushymush, “she managed to 
stain her face with poke-berry juice, and mingling with the Indian 
maidens was enabled to pass for one of the tribe. Once undetected, 
she boldly ingratiated herself with the Boy Chief—how honestly and 
devotedly he best can tell—for I, Mushymush, the little sister of the 
Boy Chief, am Eliza Jane Sniffen.” 

The Pirate Prodigy clasped her in his arms. The Boy Chief, 
raising his hand, ejaculated— 

“Bless you, my children !” 

“There is but one thing wanting to complete this reunion,” said 
Chitterlings, after a pause, but the hurried entrance of a scout stopped 
his utterance. 

“A commissioner from the Great Father in Washington.” 

“Scalp him!” shrieked the Boy Chief; “this is no time for diplo- 
matic trifling.” 

“We have, but he still insists upon seeing you, and has sent in his 
card.” 

The Boy Chief took it, and read aloud, in agonised accents : 

“‘Charles Francis Adams Golightly, late page in United States 
Senate, and acting commissioner of United States.’” 

H 2 
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In another moment, Golightly, pale, bleeding, and, as it were, pre- 
maturely bald, but still cold and intellectual, entered the wigwam. 
They fell upon his neck and begged his forgiveness. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said quietly ; “these things must and will 
happen under our present system of government. My story is brief. 
Obtaining political influence through caucuses, I became at last page 
in the Senate. Through the exertions of political friends I was 
appointed clerk to the commissioner whose functions I now represent. 
Knowing through political spies in your own camp who you were, I 
. acted upon the physical fears of the commissioner, who was an ex- 
clergyman, and easily induced him to deputise me to consult with 
you. In doing so, I have lost my scalp, but as the hirsute signs of 
juvenility have worked against my political progress I do not regret 
it. As a partially bald young man I shall have more power. The 
terms that I have to offer are simply this: you can do everything you 
want, go anywhere you choose, if you will only leave this place. I 
have a hundred-thousand-dollar draft on the United States Treasury 
in my pocket at your immediate disposal.” 

“ But what’s to become of me?” asked Chitterlings. 

“ Your case has already been under advisement. The Secretary of 
State, who is an intelligent man, has determined to recognise you as 
de jure and de facto the only loyal representative of the Patagonian 
Government. You may safely proceed to Washington as its Envoy 
Extraordinary. I dine with the Secretary next week.” 

“ And yourself, old fellow ?” 

“T only wish that twenty years from now you will recognise by 
your influence and votes the rights of C. F. A. Golightly to the 
Presidency.” 

And here ends our story. Trusting ‘that my dear young friends 
may take whatever example or moral their respeetive parents and 
guardians may deem fittest from these pages, I hope in future years 
to portray further the career of those three young heroes I have 
already introduced in the springtime of life to their charitable 
consideration. 
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irs. Vorton. 


Tue recent death of Lady Stirling-Maxwell, better known to the 
general public as Mrs. Norton, recalls the memory of the remarkable 
family to which she belonged. Mrs. Norton was the second daughter 
of Thomas Sheridan, the eldest son of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
and inherited in a large degree the characteristic traits and talents 
of her grandfather and grandmother. She had traces of the former 
in her wit and literary power, and of the latter in her personal beauty 
and fascination of manner, while the romantic temperament of both 
her progenitors must have had a strong influence on her character. 
Many readers will remember the dramatic incidents which marked 
the early period of Sheridan and Miss Linley’s courtship and elope- 
ment, and the difficulties and vicissitudes which they had to encounter 
in getting their union recognised in a formal manner; but the story 
is interesting as an illustration of the nature and tendencies of the 
stock from which Mrs. Norton sprang, and may be briefly told. Her 
mother was the daughter of Mr. Linley, a well-known musician and 
organiser of concerts, and she was herself a singer, very enchanting 
both in person and melody. Moore, in his memoir of Sheridan, gives a 
picture of her position at Bath, where, as he says, she appears “ to 
have spread her gentle conquests to an extent almost unparalleled in 
the annals of beauty ” by “her personal charms, the exquisiteness of 
her musical tastes, and the full light of publicity.” Nor was the 
admiration which she excited due merely to her loveliness and 
musical accomplishments. “The publicity which her profession threw 
upon both naturally attracted round her a crowd of admirers, 
in whom the sympathy of a common pursuit soon kindled into 
rivalry, till she became at length an object of vanity as well as 
of love. Her extreme youth, too—for she was little more than 
sixteen when Sheridan first met her—must have removed, even from 
minds the most fastidious and delicate, that repugnance they might 
justly have felt to her profession if she had lived much longer under 
its tarnishing influence, or lost, by frequent exhibitions before the 
public, that fine gloss of feminine modesty for whose absence not 
all the talents and accomplishments of the whole sex can atone.” 
Moore himself bears testimony to this. “There has,” he says, “ seldom 
perhaps existed a finer combination of all those qualities that attract 
both eye and heart than this accomplished and lovely person exhibited.” 
To judge by the reports of the time, it was impossible to see her 
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without admiration, or know her without love; and a late bishop 
used to say that “she seemed to him the connecting link between 
woman and angel.” Another bishop, Jackson of Exeter, has also 
given a description of her in some memoirs of his own life which 
have never been published, in which he says that to see her, as she 
stood singing beside him at the pianoforte, was “like looking into the 
face of an angel.” And he also remarks that “the devotedness of 
affection, too, with which she was regarded, not only by her own 
father and sister, but by all her husband’s family, showed that her 
fascinations were of that best kind which, like charity, ‘ begins at 
home,’ and that, while her beauty and music enchanted the world, 
she had charms more intrinsic and lasting for those who came 
nearer her.” 

Even at this early age she had been on the point of marriage with 
Mr. Long, an old gentleman of considerable fortune in Wiltshire, 
who proved the sincerity of his affection in a way which, as Moore 
remarks, few young lovers would be romantic enough to imitate; 
for the proposed marriage being favoured by Mr. Linley, she secretly 
confided to her devoted suitor that she could never be happy as his 
wife, and he, in the most generous manner, not only took upon 
himself the whole blame of breaking off the match, but conciliated 
the father, who was going to bring the matter into court, by settling 
£3000 upon his daughter. 

It was about the middle of 1770 that the Sheridans took up their 
residence in King’s Mead Street, Bath, where an acquaintance began 
between them and Mr. Linley’s family, which soon ripened into 
intimacy. Two of the Sheridans, Brinsley and Charles, fell deeply 
in love with Miss Linley, without either suspecting the other’s 
passion. At this time, however, a transient preference had taken 
a hold on her imagination. All hearts and tongues being occupied 
about Miss Linley, there were plenty of rumours of matrimony and 
even elopement. But in the end Sheridan (whose advances seem to 
have been equally noiseless and triumphant) was the chosen favourite 
out of the multitude of suitors. Charles Sheridan, conscious of the 
hopelessness of his aspirations, though still ignorant of his brother's 
success, had retired from the competition ; but another lover, Captain 
Mathews, a married man, and intimate with the Linleys, took 
advantage of his intimacy to pay her indiscreet attentions in public, 
so that after a time, terrified by his importunities, and fearing an 
explosion on her father’s part if he discovered how his hospitality had 
been abused, she confided her distresses to Richard Sheridan, who, 
having disclosed to his sister the secret of his love, and asked her 
advice, then expostulated strongly with Mathews upon the cruelty, 
libertinism, and fruitlessness of his pursuit; but it had little effect. 
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Poor Miss Linley, in consequence of this persecution, and a grow- 
ing dislike to her profession, made up her mind to fly secretly to 
France and take refuge in a convent, leaving part of the money 
settled on her by Mr. Long as compensation to her father for the 
loss of her services; and Sheridan undertook to see her safely to her 
destination. So she was conveyed one night in a sedan-chair from 
her father’s house to a post-chaise, in which, accompanied by her 
lover, and a woman whom he had engaged as a sort of protector, 
she went to London; and when Sheridan introduced her to an old 
friend of the family as a rich heiress who had consented to elope 
with him to the Continent, this friend was so pleased on hearing 
that he had given up Miss Linley that he gave the pair a passage 
to Dunkirk and letters of credit and recommendation to his corre- 
spondents there. 

After arriving in Dunkirk, however, Sheridan took upon himself 
to point out to Miss Linley that after the step they had taken she 
could not well return to England except as his wife, and thus pre- 
vailed on her to agree to a marriage in March 1772, at a little 
village not far from Calais, which was performed by a priest well 
known for his services to eloped couples. Thence they went to Lisle, 
where she was found, in the house of some friends, by her father, who 
had tracked her out. Sheridan managed to persuade him to forgive 
his daughter, and it was arranged that she should go back with him to 
England to fulfil her engagements, and then resume her retitement 
at Lisle. Upon Captain Mathews hearing of this affair he published 
a letter in the Bath Chronicle accusing Sheridan of having written 
a letter containing insinuations derogating from his character and 
declaring that he no longer deserved the treatment of a gentleman. 
This led to a challenge from Sheridan, and two successive hostile 
meetings, in the first of which Sheridan was the victor, and compelled 
his adversary to publish an apology and retractation in the newspaper 
in which his insulting letter had appeared. Afterwards Mathews 
was so stung by the discredit into which he fell by this exposure 
that he challenged Sheridan to renew the combat, in which both of 
them seem to have broken their swords at the first onset, and then 
struggled on the floor stabbing each other with the fragments. 
Sheridan seems to haye had, on the whole, the worst of this encounter ; 
and there was subsequently a danger of a third duel, which, however, 
was happily averted. 

The publication of these scandals was of course very painful to 
Miss Linley, as she was still called; but after a time a reconciliation 
was effected with her father, who at length, after, says Moore, a 
series of stratagems and scenes, was convinced that it was im- 
possible to keep the young people apart any longer. They were 
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therefore regularly married on the 13th of April 1733, by licence, 
the marriage being thus announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 
“Mr. Sheridan, of the Temple, to the celebrated Miss Linley of Bath.” 
This was the close of that lady’s professional career, for her husband 
resolved to provide for her by his own exertions, and would not 
permit her to sing in public. 

Such was the romantic outset of Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan’s married 
life; and though little is known of the personalities of Mrs. Norton’s 
father and mother, except that the latter was very handsome, there 
can be no doubt that she bore with the rest of her family the dis- 
tinctive Sheridan stamp. Miss Fanny Kemble, in her ‘Old Woman’s 
Gossip,’ gives some interesting information as to her appearance and 
character. She did not herself know Mrs. Norton till some time after 
her marriage, but she says she has heard that as a girl Caroline 
Sheridan was so little distinguished by the beauty which she sub- 
sequently developed that her lovely mother, “ who had a right,” says 
Miss Kemble, “ to be exacting in the matter, entertained desponding 
misgivings as to the future comeliness of one of the most celebrated 
beauties of her day.” ‘The Nortons at one time lived near the 
Kembles, in a house close to the issue from St. James’s Park into 
Great George Street, and Miss Kemble gives a graphic account of 
one of the evenings she spent there, when “a host of distinguished 
public and literary men were crowded into the small drawing-room, 
which was literally resplendent with the light of Sheridan beauty, 
male and female: Mrs. Sheridan (Miss Callender), the mother of the 
graces, more beautiful than anybody but her daughters; Lady 
Graham, their beautiful aunt; Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Blackwood (Lady 
Dufferin), Georgina Sheridan (Duchess of Somerset, and Queen of 
Beauty by universal consent); and Charles Sheridan, their younger 
brother, a sort of younger brother of the Apollo Belvedere. Certainly 
I never saw such a bunch of beautiful creatures all growing on one 
stem. I remarked it to Mrs. Norton, who looked complacently round 
her tiny drawing-room, and said, ‘Yes, we are rather good-looking 
people.’” Miss Kemble also says her father and mother had known 
the grandparents of the family, to whom they attributed the remark- 
able beauty and brilliant wit which distinguished the offspring. 
Here is also a portrait of Mrs. Norton by the same hand: “She was 
splendidly handsome, of an English character of beauty, her rather 
large and heavy features recalling the grandest Grecian and Italian 
models, to the latter of whom her rich ‘colouring and blue-black braids 
of hair gave her an additional resemblance. Though neither as 
perfectly lovely as the Duchess of Somerset or as Lady Dufferin, she 
produced a far more striking impression than either of them by the 
combination of the poetical genius with which she of the three was 
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gifted with the brilliant wit and power of repartee which they 
(especially Lady Dufferin) possessed in common with her, united to 
the exceptional beauty with which they were all three endowed. Mrs. 
Norton was extremely epigrammatic.” (Elsewhere Miss Kemble notes 
that she was “ reckless enough in the use of her wonderful wit and 
power of saying the most intolerably stinging things.”) “I do not 
know whether she had any theatrical talent,* though she sang 
pathetic and humorous songs admirably, and I remember shaking in 
my shoes when soon after I came out she told me she envied me, and 
would give anything to try the stage herself. I thought, as I looked 
at her wonderfully beautiful face, ‘Oh, if you did, what would become 
of me?’ She was no musician, but had a deep, sweet contralto voice, 
in which she always spoke.” We also get a vision of her, in a 
rich, gold-coloured silk, shaded and softened all over with black 
lace draperies, and her splendid head, neck, and arms adorned 
with magnificently simple Etruscan gold ornaments which she had 
brought from Rome, whence she had just returned, and where the 
famous antique jewellery had lately been revived. “She was still ‘une 
beauté triomphante a faire voir aux ambassadeurs.’” The last Miss 
Kemble saw of her was in 1870, when she looked old, but un- 
doubtedly handsome and witty. Any one who desires to see a really 
speaking likeness of Mrs. Norton at about this period may obtain an 
admirable photograph of her from the Stereoscopic Society, in which 
not only the grace and stateliness of the figure, the noble countenance, 
and the delicate pose of the head, slightly thrown back in critical 
observation, but even the satirical air, rather suggested than ex- 
pressed, of the eyebrows and mouth, are caught to the life. There is 
another portrait by Landseer, of which there is an engraving in the 
volume of poems containing ‘The Dream,’ but we do not happen 
to know in whose possession it is at present; it ought, however, 
to be in the National Portrait Gallery. This was done in the early 
days of her marriage, before the brand of sorrow had made a deep im- 
pression on her, and js perhaps slightly idealised. She is represented 
asa youthful figure of singular beauty, with full flowing hair confined 
by a single band, with what would now be called a chignon, only it is 
real hair, behind. She wears a low open dress, with short sleeves, 
thus confirming Miss Kemble’s testimony as to her well-moulded 
figure, and her head, which bends forward, rests on her uplifted hand, 
giving an impression of thoughtful and rather melancholy meditation 
of a dreamy kind. 

It may be assumed that in social life, where she met and favour- 
ably impressed the most eminent men of the country—statesmen, 
artists, men of letters, who were sure to be found enthusiastically 

* Richard Brinsley’s father was an actor, and his mother wrote plays. 
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grouped around her, or in deep, private conference in a corner of the 
room, was the most successful sphere of her existence. There is a 
short piece in ‘The Dream’ volume called ‘The Winter’s Walk 
(written after walking with Mr. Rogers),’ which shows the sympathetic 
and confidential intimacy which she was able to maintain, no doubt 
much aided by “the deep, sweet contralto” and dazzling and pene- 
trating glances. She describes Rogers’s talk : 


“ Many an anecdote of other times— 
Good earnest deeds—quaint wit—and polished rhymes ; 
Many a sweet story of remembered years, 
Which thrilled the listening heart with unshed tears, 
Unweariedly thy willing tongue rehearsed, 
And made the hour seem brief as we conversed. 
Ah! who can e’er forget who once hath heard 
The gentle charm that dwells in every word 
Of thy calm converse? In its kind allied 
To some fair river’s bright abundant tide, 
Whose silver gushing current onward goes — 
Fluent and varying; yet with such repose 
As smiles even through the flashings of thy wit 
In every eddy that ruffles it.” 


This is very pretty and touching, and may be suspected to be rather a 
sentimental view, or at least meant as such, of Rogers’s conversa- 
tion, judging from other accounts of it; but Rogers was probably 
more engaging with women than with men, and indeed his greatest 
triumph in making himself agreeable in that way was in the case 
of that sour, sickly old tabby, Miss Martineau, who kept her claws 
in when with him, as appears from the unusual tone of cordial 
approbation with which she speaks of him in her diary, which other- 
wise consists of spiteful and jaundiced criticism of other people. 
There is also a happy and true touch in Mrs. Norton’s sketch in the 
same piece of Rogers’s dining-room : 
“Who can forget who at thy social board 

Hath sat, and seen the pictures richly stored 

In all their tints of glory and of gloom, » 

Brightening the precincts of thy quiet room; 

With busts and statues full of that deep grace 

Which modern hands have lost the skill to trace. 

(Fragment of beauty—perfect as thy song 

On that sweet land to which they did belong) 

Th’ exact and classic taste by thee displayed; 

Not with a rich man’s idle, fond parade; 

Not with the pomp of some vain connoisseur, 

Proud of his bargains, of his judgment sure; 

But with the feelings kind and sad of one 

Who through far countries wandering hath gone, 

And brought away views, keepsakes, to remind 

His heart and home of all he left behind.” 
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She also expresses a passionate gratitude, which was no doubt 
sincere, to Rogers for his true friendship— 


“In bitterest hours 
To one whom Heaven endowed with various powers ; 
To one who died ere yet my childish heart 
Knew what Fame meant, or Slanderer’s fabled dart.” 


This was her grandfather, whom Rogers generously befriended, not 
only in the time of his popularity and success, but in his destitute 
and miserable last days, which, however, have been much misrepre- 
sented and exaggerated. In her dedication of the ‘ Lady of La Garaye’ 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, there is also another illustration of her 
power of addressing the soft side of men, though it would be unjust to 
doubt the genuine sincerity of the poetical emotion. Some of this piece 
deserves quoting as a happy example of the writer’s literary style at 
its best, and is, on the whole, a true and touching picture of the 
Marquis. 


“Friend of old days, of suffering, storm, and strife, 
Patient and kind through many a wild appeal; 
In the arena of thy brilliant life 
Never too busy or too cold to feel. 


Companion from whose ever-teeming store 
Of thought and knowledge happy memory brings 
So much of social wit and logic’s lore, 
Garnered and gleaned by thee as precious things. 
* * * * * 
Thou hast known all my life; its pleasant hours 
(How many of them have I owed to thee!), 
Its exercise of intellectual powers, 
With thoughts of fame and gladness not to be. 


Thou knowest how death for ever dogged my way, 
And how of those I loved the best, and those 

Who loved and pitied me in life’s young day, 
Narrow and narrower still the circle grows. 


Thou knowest—for thou hast proved—the dreary shade 
A first-born’s loss casts over lonely days; 
And now is gone the pale fond smile that made 
In my dim future yet a path of rays. 
* * * * * 
But all the more I cling to those who speak 
Like thee, in tones unaltered by my change; 
Greeting my saddened glance and faded cheek 
With the same welcome that seemed sweet and strange 


In early days, when I, of gifts made proud, 
That could the notice of such men beguile, 
Stood listening to thee in some brilliant crowd, 

With the warm triumph of a youthful smile. 
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Oh! little now remains of all that was! 
Even for this gift of linking measured words, 
My heart oft gushing with discouraged pause, 
Does music linger in the slackening cords.” 


It will be seen that, besides her commanding place in society, Mrs. 
Norton had also the real poetical fibre in her, when she chose to trust 
to it, although too often she wasted her powers in Annual contribu- 
tions and complimentary verses to her friends. There was an article 
in a number of the Quarterly some thirty or more years since, in 
which she is justly described as “the Byron of the modern poetesses,” 
as possessing much of the intense personal passion of that erratic and 
distempered bard, and also as what the writer says, “his beautiful 
intervals of tenderness, strong poetical thought, and forceful expres- 
sion.” Her first effort in literature was a light trifle, called ‘The Dandie’s 
Rout, with illustrations from her own designs, but it is now a scarce 
work, and even the British Museum has not a copy. In 1829, shortly 
after her marriage, she wrote ‘ Rosalie,’ a sad story of the ruin and 
desertion of a poor cottager’s daughter by a man of rank. Next came 
‘The Dream and other Poems,’ in the dedication of which to the 
Duchess of Sutherland the writer falls very glaringly into a tendency 
to the error pointed out by the Quarterly, baring her personal 
troubles too openly to the general gaze, and wailing in an undignified 
measure. ‘Taken as an illustration of her history— 


“Thou gav’st me what a woman seldom dares— 
Belief in spite of many 2 cold dissent, 
When slandered and maligned I stood apart 
From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not crushed, my heart. 
* * * * * * * * 
Thou gav’st me what the poor do give the poor— 
Kind words, and holy wishes, and true tears; 
The loved, the near of kin, could do no more; 
Who changed not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 
And blunted slander’s dart with their indignant scorn,” 


In another piece a widowed mother is shown watching by the bedside 
of her sleeping daughter, a fair girl of sixteen, who in a dream has a 
vision of her future career, ending in a betrothal, and asks on waking 
whether “ the blessed dream is for ever gone,” upon which the mother 
gives her a warning as to the difficulties of life and the dangers of in- 
dulging ideal expectations. It is written in a flowing, elegant style, 
but rather wants substance. The other pieces are mostly also deficient 
in the same way, though here and there is a graceful passage. Next 
there appeared the ‘ Child of the Islands’ (1846), a slight piece, and 
‘ Aunt Carry’s Ballads for Children,’ suitable enough for its purpose ; 
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and afterwards the ‘Undying One,’ which is a graver style, and is a 
deeper and more solemn subject and aim, than her usual efforts in 
verse. The ‘ Lady of La Garaye’ (1863) is more mature and sustained, 
and reaches the highest range of her poetical power. 

Taking Mrs. Norton’s writings altogether, she was more suc- 
cessful in novel-writing than poetry. In the latter, as the critic of 
the Quarterly points out, she is too much confined within the 
narrow circle of personal and domestic feelings, and indulges in a 
morbid and egotistical tone, especially in treating of her own sufferings, 
of which the reader soon gets tired. Toa certain extent there is 
the same tendency also in her novels, but then it is more veiled, and 
lightened by the animation of the incidents and characters. More- 
over, though occasionally slipshod, and even ungrammatical, she writes 
a good prose style, clear, pithy, outspoken, vivid, and picturesque. 
The chief fault of these works is the melancholy tone which pervades 
them, which is apt to depress the readers, and make them rise more 
wearied and dismal than when they opened the book, which is 
obviously a mistake, as the essential object of fiction should be not 
exactly mere amusement, but an interesting relaxation of the mind. 
In the ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ published in 1850, this is very marked. 
The first story in the collection is the ‘Forsaken Child.’ “‘My 
boy! Henry, I cannot leave my boy.’ Such were the words, wildly 
repeated over and over again (as if they contained all the reasoning 
or argument of which she was capable), uttered by Madeline Went- 
worth, as she sat convulsively sobbing, her face buried in her hands, 
and her whole frame shaking with a paroxysm of despairing grief. By 
her side stood a handsome, sickly-iooking man, on whose pale brow 
more perplexity than sympathy was visible, and who seemed im- 
patiently waiting till the fit should subside sufficiently for her to hear 
him.” It will be admitted that this is not a prepossessing situation, 
though experienced readers might believe that when a novel begins 
with clouds that is only in order to make the sunshine when it comes 
more resplendent. Here, however, the darkness continues through- 
out, deepening rather than passing away. The question between this 
pair was whether Madeline should elope from her husband, Lionel 
Wentworth, with her devoted friend, Henry Marchmont, who counsels 
the step in order to save her from the brutality—so he pleaded—of the 
man to whom she had been sacrificed, and who had made her home 
so wretched that life seemed scarce worth having on such terms; a 
man whose temper and character were so well known that the 
harshest of condemning tongues would speak her name in pity and 
sorrow. He further urged that her child—*it was an only child ”— 
would not be left desolate, being heir to a peerage. The result was 
that Madeline Wentworth “left her home, her child, her husband, 
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and learnt that there is no misery like the curse of remorse—no 
tears so bitter as those in which self-reproach is mingled.” It is true 
that she had every reason for quitting a selfish, brutal, and violent 
husband, and that her lover was devoted to her, heart and soul. Five 
years passed away the comparative happiness of which might have 
stifled the voice of self-reproach, watched, shielded, and worshipped as 
she was, and the mother of two beautiful children. But she was kept in 
cruel anxiety and suspense, being cut off from all communication with 
her first child, and even from any knowledge of how he fared, his father 
having given him a stepmother, who, she feared, would naturally detest 
and ill-use him. A terrible blow, however, was overhanging her, and 
this was that her husband burst a blood-vessel and died. Afterwards 
she by a lucky chance discovers her eldest-born, and her joy is extreme. 
But again she is doomed to suffering. Gertrude, her daughter by the 
second marriage, wishes to marry Lord Everton, but this can never 
be if the circumstances of her mother’s second marriage are known ; 
and the new-found son, Frank, happens to hear her complaining to 
her own brother that she will be compelled to quit society, since its 
members are so anxious to visit on her head her mother’s hand. This 
leads to a hot quarrel and blows between the brothers, and though 
Frank is not much hurt, the excitement brings on brain fever, and he 
too dies, while Gertrude marries her peer, on condition of renouncing 
her mother. The other stories are all much in the same mournful 
strain ; and so are the novels in three volumes. In ‘Stuart of Dun- 
leath ’’ (1851), Mrs. Norton first made her mark in that branch of 
literature ; the novel was immediately successful, and was followed by 
others, which, however, were not received with the same favour. 
Whilst neither her poems nor her novels will take a permanent place 


in literature, she will long be remembered for her grace, her beauty, 
and her wit. 











[ 11 ] 


Sriendship and Slattery. 


I. 

Wuen Friendship first came down to earth, 
With heart of generous mould, 

And soul of truth and heavenly worth, 
"Twas in the age of gold, 

She taught the love that came from God 
For all humanity ; 

Sweet Pity in her footsteps trod, 
With Faith and Charity. 


Il. 
But Flattery, as the world grew old, 
Stole Friendship’s honest face ; 
When Truth’s stern accents grew less bold, 
And Falsehood taught grimace. 
Th’ indignant martyr did not wreak 
Her vengeance upon men, 
Nor soar on refluent wing, to seek 
Her home in heaven again. 


Il. 
She left her rival to reign o’er 
The sunny paths of life, 
And loved the dark ones to explore 
With sad misfortune rife. 
Both to their own their aid extend, 
Each in her way a mother ; 
Success still finds the one a friend, 
Adversity the other, 
JoHN SHEEHAN. 
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A Modern Dramatic Port. 


Tue cry of the deterioration of the English stage has been of recent 
years constantly raised and replied to; we have been told that the 
theatre was never in so hopeless and never in so hopeful a condition ; 
that there were never so many and never so few good actors, and so 
forth. But no champion has, so far as we know, yet ventured the 
statement that there have never been so many good plays as now. 
Managers and audiences seem well content, however, with 
revivals of old English plays, original or not, and new adaptations 
from French plays, which, in the attempt to clothe them in an 
English dress, become loaded with absurdities never contemplated 
by their author. There are, however, always a certain number 
of people whose souls are vexed by the want of any new English 
talent for dramatic writing; who complain that this well-known 
author is wanting in constructive power, that the verse of another 
is but smart prose cut into lengths, and that the grace of a third’s 
rhyme is not in itself a quality of enough strength to support a 
whole play. And it is mainly to these people that we address our- 
selves, in the hope of showing them that there is among us a writer 
in whom are combined to a singular extent the qualities necessary to 
a dramatic author. That this fact should be comparatively little 
known is not surprising. The plays of Ross Neil have been published 
from time to time in separate volumes, and have, if we remember 
rightly, invariably been highly spoken of by the critical journals. But 
the number of people who, when they have read a favourable 
review of a book, are moved either to buy or hire it is, except in 
the case of a book which is the lion of the book season—such 
as Mr. Wallace’s ‘ Russia ’—comparatively small in any case: and 
absolutely small when the book consists of poetry. It is, however, 
less our business to write an essay on the indifference of the reading 
public to poetry than to make good our statement as to the capacities 
of the dramatic poems under consideration. The earliest published 
volume of Ross Neil’s plays contains ‘ Lady Jane Grey ’ and ‘Inez; or, 
the Bride of Portugal,’ and of the latter of these we will give some 
account. The plot, as might be guessed from the name, “has been 
suggested by the well-known story of Inez de Castro, with its 
romantic incidents of her clandestine marriage, her murder, and her 
posthumous coronation.” The play opens with a lively scene in 
the market-place of Lisbon, in the course of which the popular feeling 
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towards the reigning power is unfolded. “In good sooth,” says one 
of the citizens, speaking of Pedro, the young Prince— 


He hath a noble presence, worthy well 
To be a king’s. 
MarKET-woMan. Ah! happy time for us 
When he shall be a king in earnest. 
2np Cir. Hush! 
What! have you lost your wits? 
MARKET-WOMAN. Nay, we may speak; 
They cannot hear at Cintra. Would the king 
Might keep his court there always! 
Ist Cir. Would he did— 
So Count Gonzalez always stayed with him.” 


As the talk goes on, the praises of the young Prince are doubled 
and redoubled, until a suggestion is put forward to make holiday in his 
honour ; the citizens shut up their booths, hang flowers on their house 
fronts, and gather round a harper who has begun to sing the deeds of 
King Alonzo, when the revelry is interrupted and ended by the passage 
of the King accompanied by the Prince, and the harsh and gloomy 
Gonzalez. In the next scene, which for stage purposes would need 
curtailment, we have a scheme, laid between Gonzalez and Luna the 
Castilian envoy, for a marriage between Prince Pedro and the Spanish 
Princess; and a suspicion bred in Gonzalez’s mind as to the true 
cause of the Prince’s abstraction and frequent absence from the Court. 
In the next scene, Inez, waiting in her mountain retreat for her 
husband, whom she only knows a member of the King’s court, 
converses with Luis, a page; and the end of the scene affords a good 
instance of the writer’s poetic expression and eye for dramatic 
effect. 


“Luis. Now, by my troth, 
I have o’errated nothing. And that day— 
You know the day I speak of—when I came 
To tell you that a knight was in the court, 
Who, parted from his fellows in the chase, 
And spent with wand’ring houseless in the storm, 
Begged us for food and shelter—why, methought 
Your fears had fain denied him. 


INEz. Foolish boy! 
How could I be so churlish ? 
Luis. Well, in sooth, 


You could not be for shame, yet would you scarce 
Come down to greet him—ay, and when you did, 
You spoke and looked your welcome to the ground, 
And not to him at all, with ruby lips, 
And drooping eyes that shrank from their own use. 

InEz. Dost thou remember then that day so well? 

Luts. Do not you, lady? 
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InEz [aside]. Yea, each hour of it— 
So well that I could spend another day 
Living it over in my thoughts. [Aloud.] Perchance 
I have not quite forgot. Say on—what more 
Hast thou to charge me with? 

Luis. Naught more, for all 

After that day was changed, your fears were gone, 
And when our guest came next, though with no storm 
To be his usher now, you shunned him not, 
And went to greet him, pale no more, but red 
As though your cheeks had sought to mock the rose. 
Trust me, I took good note. 


INEZ. Why, who could think 
Thou wert so cunning? Hark! what noise? 

Luis. Most like 
The wind among the trees. 

INEz. Not so. Art sure 
The gate was fast? 

LuIs. Ay, not to be undone 
By any save my master. 

INEZ. Then ’tis he! 


Hark—then again—his step! O me! my joy 
Must choke his welcome. 

Luis. Lady—yonder—see ! 
Be of good cheer; he comes. 


[Enter PEDRO. ] 


INEz. At last! at last! 
O my own love, my husband! 
PED. Inez, wife! 


Thou sunshine that my heart hath hungered for. 
Now blessed be heav’n that brings thee to my sight, 
And my starved soul from darkness into light. 


(The Curtain falls.) ” 


Here the spectator coming fresh to the play would be in doubt as to 
whether Pedro or Gonzalez was to enter; and it seems to us that the 
gradual arousing of expectation, and leading up to the Prince’s 
appearance, are as skilful as are the delicate touches by which Inez’s 
character is revealed. The effect is striking, and produced by the 
simplest possible means ; indeed, in all Ross Neil’s plays a complete 
absence of affectation or trick, whether in idea or form, is especially 
noticeable. The next scene, the first of the second act, contains a 
stormy interview between the King, the Prince, and Gonzalez, who 
after Pedro’s exit, reveals to the King the Prince’s secret which he has 
discovered, in language which, but for the illustrious example of 
Macbeth, one might pronounce too poetical for a villain. But 
Gonzalez’s discourse of 


“ Ancient moss-grown roots, the lazy hum 
Of the gorged bee, half sleeping at his work, 
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The trickle of the summer-parchéd brook, 
The balmy air that seemed as though 
The breath of flowers it had but newly missed,” 


and so on, is artfully contrived, both to give an air of circumstance to 
his report, and to create a contrast between the scene which he 
describes, and his base purpose in visiting it. The result is that | 
Gonzalez, by means of ingenious wiles, carries Inez off, and having i 
hidden her in his castle, tempts the King to half-authorise her being | 
made away with, unless she will annul her marriage with Pedro, and 
so leave him free for an alliance by marriage with Castile. Finally, } 
passing over much that has beauty and dramatic force, and would need | 
but little alteration for stage purposes, in the last act Inez, imprisoned ' 
but firm to resist the demands of her captors, is visited by Gonzalez, _ 
who persuades her to drink from a poisoned cup. At the dramatic 
moment, that is, just when Inez feels the effect of the deadly draught, ; 


Pedro, having at length made his way to her, enters, and at the end of 
a fine scene between them she says— 


“T were right loth to leave thee. 
Think it not— 
Thou canst not if they would. Within these arms 
Death nor aught else can touch thee. 
INEz. Not if death 
Be part of me already? O perchance 
*Tis more of death than me thy clasp enfolds. 
Yet could I see thee I were happy quite, 
Speak once again. 
Pep. Stay, stay! 
INEz. But the kind stars 
Will give me light to see thee—yea, the stars 
Naught shall be wanting them; thine eyes and mine 
Shall drink their fill of looking. Wipe my brow, 
The dews fall heavy here. Are these the flowers 
Thou told’st me of ? The sunshine dazzles me, 
And makes me see things darkly. Thou art there— 
Still there—to leave me never. O thrice blest— 
My Pedro—mine—I thine—for evermore. 


Pep. 


| Dies. | 
Here is given in strong yet musical verse much thejsame effect 
that two masters of language, MM. Legouvé and Dumas pere, produced 
in the last scene of ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ where the great actress 
dies from the same cause as Inez. In some respects this is ‘the 


climax of the piece; but poetic justice demands that Gonzalez 
should be punished, though justice halts after him, and a fine 
dramatic effect is to be found in the coronation of the dead Inez. 
Accordingly, when Gonzalez, armed with a mandate from the King, | 
enters, and looking around on his work proceeds to have the Prince 
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loaded with fetters, the situation is suddenly reversed. The news of 
the old King’s death is brought in; the soldiers, who unwillingly 
manacled the heir to the throne, hasten to unbind him, and kneel 
to him. Gonzalez is taken off, still defiant and brazen like Iago, 
to instant execution; and when Pedro has fallen on the body of 
Inez, his epitaph is fitly spoken by his most trusted friend. 
“The kingliest king that e’er this people had 

Hath found another kingdom. Nay, weep not; 

Weeping is treason here; the hand of death 

With cruel stroke in twain had rent his soul, 

And now death’s hand in pity makes it whole.” 


In which concluding lines an old but not the less noble idea is 
expressed with terseness and simple force. 

We have lingered too long over Inez to be able to say much of 
the other plays. ‘The Cid,’ however, it may be said, has the same 
qualities of dramatic fire and strength that belong to Inez, and is, as 
it stands, better suited for stage performance. ‘Duke for a Day’ 
reveals unexpected traits of keen and unforced humour and satire ; 
but its theme is almost too well known to make it attractive for the 
purposes of the theatre—with which only we are now concerned. We 
may quote from it, however, one verse of a song which may serve to 
show the author’s varied command of verse. 


“The sun hath left his fleecy bed, 
And, mounted in his burnished car, 
Rides as a conqu’ror forth to spread 
His glitt’ring triumphs near and far. 
O’er gold-paved seas he holds his way, 
O’er mere and forest, stream and hill; 
He wakes, the mighty star of day, 
But you, our star, are slumb’ring still.” 


Of another of the plays, called ‘ Elfinella ; or, Home from Fairyland,’ 
in which, as the name implies, an element of pure imagination is 
introduced, we refrain to speak, because it is or soon will be before 
the play-going public. Our object has been to point out that the 
art of dramatic poetry of England is not so destitute of new life as it 
is sometimes said to be, and we hope that we have brought forward 
enough to support our assertion. 











* Cherry Ripe !” 


By tHe AvutHor or ‘Comin’ Tro’ THE Ryk.’ 





Cuaprer XLIX. 


“Night will strew 
On the damp grass myriads of lingering leaves, 
And with them shall I die; nor much it grieves, 
To die, when summer dies on the cold sward.” 


Wir a terrible cry the girl fell on her knees beside the pallet, and 
flung her arms about the inanimate forms of mother and child. 

A shiver ran through her at the contact of the babe’s chill body, 
but in Muriel the spark of life still flickered, for as Mignon called 
upon her in a thousand wild and tender words of love and pity, two 
dark eyes opened slowly in the corpse-like face, and stared fixedly at 
her, with a dark mingling of horror, fear, and a something not far 
removed in its expression from churlish unwelcome. 

Feebly seeking to free herself from that close, importunate embrace, 
Muriel’s head recoiled sideways on the pillow, and thus lying with 
half-averted face, she flung one wasted arm across her eyes, while 
with the other she clutched at, and drew upwards, the ragged sheet, 
as though to hide from her sister’s eyes that which lay upon her 
breast. That averted face, that significant gesture . ... they told 
Mignon all, and hope and she had done with each other for ever 
when she stooped and laid her lips against that thin and toil-worn 
hand. 

Hope was dead, but love remained: love that could be turned aside 
by no shame or sin in the creature beloved, and that dumbly expressed 
itself in the passionate strength with which the girl’s arms closed 
once more about that unresponsive, silent form. 

“Muriel! my love, my darling!” cried Mignon in a voice of 
anguish, “look at me... . speak to me... . It is your little 
sister... . your Gabrielle... .” 

Slowly, sullenly, Muriel drew from her eyes the arm that shielded 
them, and, still with that hard look of unwelcome in her eyes, said :— 


“You can kiss me . . . . You can put your arms aboutme.... 
Do you know what I am? A lost woman, an outcast ....a 
mother who is no wife... . A mother .... Dare I even claim 


that title? Bonald says, ‘ N’en croyez pas les romans—il faut étre 
épouse pour étre mere... .”” 
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Appalled by her sister’s words, her tone, Mignon drew back, 
trembling. Was this the sweet-voiced sister of her love, whose 
nature had been all gentle, and good, and tender ? 

“ You should not have come,” went on Muriel in that unfamiliar 
voice; “ your coming gives me no joy, and adds but one more pang 
to my death-bed. It was my one prayer, my one desire, to die as I 
have lived—alone.” 

Her great hollow eyes strayed upwards to the blue patch of sky 
above her head, where shone those dazzling points of brightness of 
which a little child once said that “they were gimlet-holes made by 
God to let the glory through.” 

“ Since I could not come back to you as I had promised—honest— 
I swore that I would never come back to you at all. From my place 
out in the cold and the darkness I have watched you in the sunlight, 
happy and innocent; and my one joy has been that you did not 
know, that you never would know, the truth .... butnow... .” 

“And you call that love?” said Mignon, with a very bitter cry. 
“ Ah! had you longed for me as I for you, you would have heeded 
nothing, you would have come to me straight . . . . for how could 
the sin of a bad man turn my love from you, or make you any other 
to me than what you have ever been ?” 

“Think you I had no pride,” cried Muriel, “that I would have 
mingled my ruined, smirched life with that happy, pure one upon 
the threshold of which you were standing? My sin and shame were 
my own, their shadow should never rest upon you, and since it is in 
the nature of all things to forget, I knew that time would heal the 
wound my loss inflicted upon you. But now... . now I die, 
enduring the inconceivable misery of beholding you. You are ac- 
quainted, in all its wretched details, with the story of my degradation, 
and—for I know your heart—long after I am gone you will remember, 
and suffer... . suffer... .” 

With the last words her voice had changed, had faltered, and now 
slow, painful tears rolled down her cheeks and fell on the hand that 
still held the sheet below her chin. 

She lifted this hand, and looked at it curiously. 

“Tears !” she said. ‘“ How long is it since my woes have been so 
light as to enable me to weep? When one’s heart is breaking one 
does not weep, one prays; when it has broken, and God has hid his 
face from us, one neither weeps nor prays; one breathes, lives, ts 
a curse. To the woman who lives, the hand of every man against 
her, save when to serve his own vile ends he offers her a tainted 
kindness; who struggles daily and hourly in the teeth of every 
obstacle to support the life that she desires only to see annihilated, 
with a memory that not for one moment permits forgetfulness, but 
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rather stings her through and through to intensest consciousness, 
think you so human, so easy, a relief as tears is permitted ?” 

“Tt is allover now!” said Mignon wildly. “You will grow 
strong and well; you will come away with me, and once together we 
will forget the past F 

“Well... . happy!” repeated Muriel; the words leaving her 
lips with a strange intonation, as though unfamiliar alike to her ears 
and lips. 

No need for Mignon to paint alluring pictures of the future; all 
the loud-voiced renunciation in the world could not preach so stern, 
so brief, so pitiful a homily as did the tone in which Muriel had 
uttered those two words. For her was no possibility of health of 
body or soul on this side the grave; and something of this fact 
was borne in upon Mignon’s mind as she looked upon her sister’s 


. .” she exclaimed involuntarily. “Is there a God 

in heaven that he goes his way unpunished while you are—thus ?” 
“He lives,” cried Muriel, every trace of softness vanishing from 
her voice and manner, “ absolutely indifferent to my fate, with heart, 
brain, soul, possessed by love of a woman who, living or dying, has 
my deepest curse, my undying hatred—a woman but for whom, and 
her theft of that which was mine, I should be happy with you now, 


and to whom I owe all, all that in these past miserable months has 
befallen me. For every misery I have endured, every degradation 
through which I have passed, for every cruel pang of hunger and 
sting of cold that have assailed me, I curse her, and pray that 
even such may she endure a hundredfold, and may her last end be 
even as mine !” 

She paused, livid as the little shrouded face that lay on her breast, 
and utterly exhausted by the fearful energy with which she had 
uttered the above words. 

“She may not have known,” said Mignon, in a very low voice, and 
staring straight before her, “but he ....O my God! he.... 
I have heard of such men, I have been told that such as he existed, 
but I did not believe it until now... .” 

“It was not his fault,” cried Muriel swiftly, and somehow, she 
could not have told why, Mignon knew then that whatever this man 
may have been, her sister had once, nay, still, loved him. “ It was hers, 
she must have known his story, all the world knew it, and she should 
have scorned to steal him from a poor creature whq had lost all for 
his sake . . . . Any other lover would have done as well for her; 
there was only one man on earth who could enable me to retrieve my 
es 


“Do not blame her,” said Mignon, her young stern face lifted as 
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though in invocation of God’s vengeance to heaven, “blame him... . 
tell me his name—that I may seek him out, that I may bring him 
face to face with the ruin he has worked, that living and dying its 
memory may be a curse to prevent and follow him, that he may never 
know happiness with any woman living, but be shunned and abhorred 
by all who value honour and truth ... .” 

But Muriel made no reply, a deathly pallor had spread over her 
wasted face, and as Mignon, believing her to be dying, chafed her cold 
hands, the door opened, and a middle-aged man entered the garret, 
who looked scrutinisingly at the sick girl. He shook his head as he 
sat down beside her, then took that slender wrist in his hand, and 
shook his head for the second time. 

“She will die?” exclaimed Mignon passionately. He had not 
thought so young a voice could express such depths of misery; he 
looked from the one sister’s face to the other with a profound pity, 
perceiving that some tragedy was being played out here; then he 
rose and beckoned her to follow him. 

Without the door, Mignon’s question took another form of vehement 
appeal. 

“She will live?” she cried. 

“She may live till morning,” he said reluctantly, “beyond that, I 
can encourage you to hope nothing.” 

Cowering beneath the surgeon’s words, Mignon leant against the 
wall, her hands raised and pressing her ears, as though to shut out by 
sheer force the intelligence just conveyed to her. 

The great bell of St. Paul’s hard by rang out its solemn note; it 
had at intervals sounded in her ears for the past hour, but now it 
seemed to fall on her heart with dull and dreadful meaning, to toll 
for the spirit so soon to set forth on its last awful journey alone! 

She could not have told how or when the surgeon departed, only 
her senses seemed to come back to her when once more kneeling down 
by Muriel’s side she laid her arms about her neck. The real parting 
between the sisters was then, not later, and as their eyes met, all the 
stubborn pride and fierceness died out of Muriel’s, and the two poor 
creatures clung together in an embrace in which the bitterness of 
death strove to, yet could not, cast out all the sweetness of love. 

Side by side their heads lay on the pillow, as they had so often lain 
in the days when, as little children, they had dwelt in love together, 
and though in thought each was living over again the cruel years 
that they had been divided, no word was spoken between them, for 
heart spoke unto heart, and the mute language of eye, and lip, and 


. body told their own tale only too eloquently. 


Yet was not the meed of their anguish equal, for on the heart of 
the one already lay the numbing shadow of death, while that of the 
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other, being vigorous with the pulses of life, was keen to suffer, strong 
to endure; and something of this, Muriel perhaps understood, as she 
laid her thin hand on her young sister’s shining hair, and smoothed it 
from her brow. 

“My little one .... my heart.... 
must we part so soon ?” 

“Take me with you,” cried Mignon passionately. “O my love, 
my love, take me with you!” 

“No,” said Muriel; “you cannot come with me, little sister, and 
you would not, even if you could, for you have other ties, other hopes 
than these that have been blighted in me, and the love of a sister is 
not so deep and close as is the love of a husband.” 

Mignon covered her face with her hands, confounded, ashamed, 
stricken dumb with a sense of disloyalty that showed in the light of a 
crime, for, even as Muriel spoke, the moment of revelation had come, 
the moment that told her how, not in the sister here dying before her, 
was her life centred, but in one whom, until now, she could not be 
said to have consciously loved. 

She slipped to the ground and knelt there, her face hidden, but on 
her head Muriel’s hand still moved gently to and fro. Did the poor 
hardened heart take an added bitterness at finding how, of no love on 
earth, not even that of her sister’s in its entirety, did she die the 
possessor ? 

“T have seen him,” said Muriel, after a short pause, “I have even 
heard his voice, and, myself hidden, watched his features, weighed his 
words, and I thank God that you are in hands so strong to protect 
and guard you as are his. And he being what he is, you do well to 
love him with your whole heart and soul, though were he false or bad, 
I would say, charm his fancy, delight his senses, but never give him 
that hold over you that your love, once irrevocably given, will afford 
to him !” 

The bitterness had returned to her voice, the hardness to her eyes 
and lips; it was as one who thinks aloud that Mignon, lifting her 
head, exclaimed, “ You loved—him ?” 

“Can you understand a love,” said the dying woman, turning the 
restless fire of her dark eyes upon the white misery of her sister’s 
face, “ that tortures, embitters, shames the giver, that is so dark and 
harsh, and strange a potion to the receiver, that he turns from it with 
hatred and loathing? It was thus that I loved him when the first 
headlong passionate impulse of pity and tenderness that I had felt for 
him vanished, when I found that whereas he had been the one man 
the earth held for me, I had been but one out of many women to him, 
and that not from love, but for the purpose of freeing himself from 
the wife he so hated, had he taken me away with him, and that though 


” 


she said tenderly, “and 
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he meant to abide by the vow he had sworn to me, it would be from 
a sense of honour, not love, that he would fulfil it !” 

Mignon started and looked around, as one who in a dream hearkens 
to the sound of words that she has with her actual ears heard but a 
short time before. 

Surely she had heard this story somewhere, or one strangely like it 
. . . . she tried to remember where and when, but something seemed 
to hold her back, and prevent her. 

“He came into my life like a storm-wind, in a moment he seemed 
to turn the dull sands of my life to gold, he swept me off my feet on 
the tide of his bold impetuous wooing, and for the sovereign charm 
that was in him, and for the great pity I bore him, and for that I was 
so young and inexperienced in the ways of men, I was undone, and 
never pausing to think, forgetful of my God, myself, all, my love for 
you being faint and chill (since there is not room for two human idols 
in one heart), when he beckoned to me I went, and in the selfsame 
hour repented. 

“A woman who gives all leaves herself for ever a beggar, and 
henceforth, love as she will, her hand is empty of good to the man for 
whom she has stepped off her pedestal of purity. 

“ And so it came to pass that when the first girlish passion that so 
sweetly fed his vanity had passed, to be replaced by that bitter, tor- 
menting love of which I have spoken, he ceased to care for me, and 
even believed me to have wearied of him as rapidly as he had done of 
me. I did not undeceive him, I scorned to pray for that which I could 
not win, and so we went from bad to worse, till our existence side by 
side daily became more and more unendurable, and neither dared to 
look ahead at the life we seemed doomed to drag out together. One 
joy in the future at least I possessed; he could look forward to none. 
Mine was that once the period of waiting was past, and his vow to me 
redeemed, I should be free to go to you, my sister—rehabilitated. I 
was dwelling near you, I was eagerly anticipating the day, now not 
far distant, when I should be able to visit you not by stealth, but 
openly, when I made two discoveries. 

“The first” . . . . she shuddered, her eyes travelling downwards 
to that shrouded outline on her breast. “The second... . that the 
man who had sworn to make me his wife when he should be free, not 
only loved another woman, but had resolved to break that vow, since 
thus, and thus alone, could he be happy with—her. 

“Not all at once did this latter knowledge dawn upon me. The 
first warning came when I heard him murmuring over and over again 
in his sleep some woman’s name, and the fashion of his uttering it con- 
vinced me that this was no passing caprice, but that he loved her. It 
was his custom to keep a diary, safely secured under lock and key, and 
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to this, during his absence in town on the eve of his divorce suit, I found 
access, and beginning with a certain entry in May, I read straight 
through to the last line, written no longer ago than the night before. 

“T saw myself condemned to everlasting shame. I saw the stranger 
snatching from me my last hope of redemption, and I lifted my brows 
to heaven, and called down God’s heaviest curse upon this woman who 
cast me out to perdition, who sundered me for ever from the sister 
who, but an hour ago, had at length seemed to be within my grasp. 

“Never pausing to think, only wishful to escape the degradation of 
the offer of money that he would inevitably make, I left his house, 
and came to London, alone, penniless, my face, the beauty of which 
I loathed, since it had been so powerless to bind him to me, at once 
a source of help and danger. I obtained employment, I lost it; at 
every turn I found false friends and abundant enemies; my hand 
was against every man and woman, as their hands were against me, 
and by successive stages of poverty and misery I have come to—this. 

“Yesternight I laid down the work upon which depended the 
morsel of bread that would keep body and soul together, for some 
instinct told me that my time of peril was nigh at hand, and I would 
see you if possible once more; so on foot I made my way to you, and, 
as though in answer to my prayer you came to your bedroom-window 
and looked out. 

“T returned here at daybreak, and then .... and then... .” 
she shuddered, and looked downward, “this poor, blighted child of 
sin, prematurely born, saw the light .... It just breathed and 
died, and I bade them lay it in my arms and leave us in peace, and 
that thus we might be buried together.” 

“ And you were near me last night,” cried Mignon. “ You saw— 
you heard me... . you could turn away from the home that so 
long has waited for you, to endure your agony alone... .” 

“To die would have been no such great thing,” said Muriel faintly, 
her brow damp and chill with the dews of exhaustion ; “more bitter 
to me than any approaching pang of death was the thought of your 
presence at my side, my sister, but now, thank God for this little 
space that we have had together, and, in time to come, perhaps you 
will be able to forget all the sin and the shame, and think of Muriel 
as she was in the days when she used to sing the old song... . 
‘Cherry ripe . . . . ripe!’” 

Her head fell back, the beautiful wan face took a greyer pallor, the 
dark eyes closed, she had slipped away into unconsciousness. 

In vain Mignon cried, with every fond, foolish word of love her 
heart could fashion, upon her sister to speak, to awaken. Muriel lay 
quite still and silent: on brow and lip the foreshadowing of that 
peace which comes to all in the hour of death. Presently the garret- 
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door was pushed gently open, and the woman of the house entered. 
She came to the side of the bed, and stood, an uncouth and slovenly 
figure, looking down, with a shake of the head, and a sigh, at the 
dying girl. 

“She'll not last till morning,” she said, “and mayhap she'll be 
pleased to go, for ’tis a hard and wearifu’ life she’s lived, and an 
honest, all but for the sin o’ one bad man; though I guess that won't 
be reckoned agin her up yon where she’s goin’ safe enough.” 

A tear rolled down her dirty, raddled cheek, then another and 
another ; she wiped them away as though ashamed at displaying so 
much emotion, and added :— 

“Him as you come with, he’s down below, and just wild to know 
how she is—and will she live or die?—and I’m to take him word, 
though I told him what the doctor said, and how there worn’t nothing 
as even the Queen herself could do, if she wished it ever so, for the 
poor creature.” 

“ Him ?” repeated Mignon, staring at the woman with her miserable 
blue eyes. “I don’t know who you mean; but yes, yes....I1 
remember .... Tell him.... tell him... .” (@ sob rose in 
her throat and seemed to strangle her) “that she is dying. And go 
away,” she added feverishly ; “let me have her all to myself for the 
little time that is left tous... .” 

A hoarse shout of tipsy revelry from some place below ascended 
the stairs and came in at the open door. At sound of it the woman, 
with one backward glance at Muriel, went quickly away. 

The dying girl opened her eyes as the door closed. 

“The man below—is your husband ?” she said, a burning blush 
covering her face, for a moment cheating Mignon’s eye with the 
bright hues of returning health. 

“My husband! No,” said Mignon, colouring in her turn. “He 
does not know . . . . he is away inScotland . . . . He who brought 
me (God bless him for it!) is one who has been a friend to both you 
and me, Muriel; indeed, but for him, my darling, I should not be 
with you now... .” 

“ And how came this stranger to know... . that I was your 
sister?” said Muriel slowly. ‘ How came he to know where to find 
me, hidden as I have been here ?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Mignon sadly ; “ only I made him promise me 
once that if ever he should meet you he would come straight away 
and fetch me to you; he knew howI had been longing and wearying 
after you... .” 

“Do you tell to all men the story of your sister’s shame?” cried 
Muriel, with a passion beneath which her weak frame trembled. 

“ God forbid!” said Mignon swiftly. “So far asI could understand, 
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he knew but little of you; and yet . . . . and yet... . he brought 
me here,” she added, looking puzzled. 

“ And his name?” said Muriel, “is it possible that out of all the 
world I have one friend ?” 

“His name is Philip La Mert,” said Mignon gently; “and indeed 
he is your friend, as he has been mine always——” 

She paused, terrified, for Muriel’s weak hand had closed upon her 
arm with a clutch so strong, so unexpected, as to chill the very blood 
in her veins. 

“You are mad!” said Muriel, “mad! Do you know what you are 
saying? Philip La Mert! You are mad! mad!” 

She nipped the girl’s arm close, flung it from her, laughing harshly 
the while, then cried :— 

“Who taught you to say that name so glibly, child? It is a 
pretty one, is it not? You are mad, I say, mad!” she muttered, 
“or did my ears play me a trick, and was it some other name you 
spoke ?” 

“ But he is here,” said Mignon, trembling. “ Did you not hear 
what the woman said? how anaious he was about you, how miser- 
ee? 

But Muriel only stared at the girl like a woman bewitched, then 
waving her back, cried :— 

“ And you have let me tell you my wretched story when you... . 
knew it already . . . . when you had made him promise that when 
he should have found me he should bring you tome... .” 

“ He promised,” said Mignon, “because . . . . because he was so 
sorry forme and... . and for you... .” 

“He is sorry for me,” repeated Muriel below her breath, her 
haggard eyes uplifted to the stars; “and he is my friend . . my 
friend and yours . . . . Go to him,” she cried, sitting suddenly erect, 
her right arm holding the dead child to her breast, “and say that 
‘Muriel would like to bid her friend, and her sister's friend, good- 
bye.’ ” 

“You would see him?” said Mignon, withdrawing a step in her 
amazement, “here? .... in this room?” 

Involuntarily her glance had fallen upon the dead child, and Muriel 
caught and interpreted her meaning. 

“ Ay! I will see him here,” said Muriel sternly, “and at once, or 
it will be too late . . . . Go! deliver the exact words I told you, and 
do not return without him. Unless cowardice be added to his other 
vices, he will obey my summons, as you will my command.” 

As Mignon still hesitated—shocked and amazed—scarcely believing 
the evidence of her ears, Muriel lifted her hand and pointed to the 
door, through which the girl slowly and unwillingly passed. 
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There was to Mignon a profound indelicacy in this summons of an 
almost stranger to her sister’s chamber, and her cheek burnt as she 
descended the stairs, marvelling in what fashion she should convey 
this message with which she was charged. 

Full as the miserable place had been of human beings when she 
ascended, it was more densely packed than ever now, but the 
noise of revelry below had ceased, and all seemed wrapped in 
slumber. 

As that light footfall came down the stairs, a man who had sat 
for the past two hours at a dirty, beer-soddened table in a miserable 
room off the passage, lifted his head and looked up. 

He knew that light step all too well, and that it was coming 
to him... . Pale as death he rose up to meet her, and with lifted 
brows and downcast eyes stood awaiting the words of his condemnation. 
She had entered the room, she had approached, she actually stood 
before him, and still she did not speak; then, suspense being un- 
endurable, he lifted his eyes, and dared to look at her. 

She held a flaring candle in her hand that shed its full light on 
her miserable young face, and on the fair hair that, tied at the back 
with a ribbon, fell loosely on her shoulders. 

Nevertheless, not of her pale beauty, no, nor of her anguish, was 
Philip thinking, but that in her blue eyes shone as sweet and friendly 
a look as they had ever worn for him, nay, that as though in her 
trouble she turned to him as her friend, she put out her hand to his, 
and, with a pitiful little attempt at a smile, said :— 

“T have given you a great deal of trouble, have I not? But oh! 
I am grateful . . . . save for you I should never have seen my 
darling again . . . . She is asking for you,” she said simply, yet 
with a great effort; “she sent me for you. I was to give you this 
message from her: ‘Muriel would like to bid her friend, and her 
sister's friend, good-bye.’ Come !” 

“She bade you tell me this?” he repeated, catching his breath 
sharply as may a man who, having just escaped shipwreck, sees his 
bark about to founder within reach of land; “she has spoken of me 
to you, then ?” 

“T told her of how good you had been, how kind,” said the girl. 
“ But you must come at once, for she is dying fast, and the morning 
will soon be here . . . .” 

Her voice ceased in a sob as she uttered the last words, and then 
he followed that lightly flitting, girlish shape up, up, those many 
stairs until they came to the garret door, outside which Mignon 
paused with the handle in her hand as one whose heart fails at that 
which lies before it. 


The great bell of St. Paul’s clanged out the hour of four, and with 
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the final stroke Philip La Mert had dumbly spoken his last farewell 
to the Mignon he had loved so well, and for whom he had so deeply 
sinned and suffered. 


CuapTer L. 


“ A thousand knees, 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain and still winter, 
In storm perpetual, could not make the gods 
To look that way thou wert.” 


Puiiip, advancing, stopped abruptly, as one struck to the heart, and 
gazed straight before him. To all appearance already dead, Muriel 
lay on the miserable pallet ; her child, no longer hidden, resting on 
her breast. 

Upon that tiny wan face, with its anxious and premature look of 
suffering, his gaze remained riveted; then, as though it were a sight 
to be hidden from Mignon’s eyes, he mechanically strove to interpose 
his body between her and it. 

Probably he had never realised his sin until now that he saw it 
clothed in flesh before him, when in this small pitiful creature, made 
in his own image, he saw himself the transmitter of a curse that 
from generation to generation should fulfil itself, so that his trans- 
gression should never be wiped out, or banished off the face of the 
earth. 

Neither could his conscience hitherto have been said to be awakened 

. for the effects of his sin, most of all in its influence on his 
fortunes with Mignon, he had indeed suffered, but of the naked sin 
itself he had seldom thought. 

It has been finely said that “God punishes not by His caprices, 
but by His laws,” and some glimmer of this great truth was perchance- 
borne in on Philip’s mind as he stood, forgetful even of Mignon, face: 
to face with the fruit of his sin. 

Slowly his eyes at last left the child, and travelled round the: 
squalid, miserable room, that told its story of destitution and want all 
too plainly; then his glance reverted to the straw pallet, with its. 
scanty clothing and patchwork quilt. 

Mignon now drew near, and, kneeling down by her sister, laid her 
lips against the unconscious girl’s cheek. 

“‘Waken, my darling,” she said; “he whom you bade me bring 

. he is here... .” 


Slowly, uncertainly, a ‘hue of life crept back to Muriel’s cheek and 
lips, her eyelids flickered, parted, and he knew that his hour had 


come, 


He stood, his arms folded on his breast, and waited. 
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How long endured the pause that followed? To Philip the 
suffering of an eternity was crowded into those moments of waiting, 
and when at last her words came, they were received by him as the 
sentence of execution may be by the condemned man who has grown 
weary of waiting for death. 

At sight of him a great tide of yearning love had for a moment 
swept across the dying woman’s face, as though unconsciously she 
had stretched out her arms towards him; and could he have found 
but one word of pity or gentleness then for the poor creature who 
had so sinned and suffered for him, she might have died at peace with 
him... . but alas! faithful to Mignon at Muriel’s expense to the 
last, he saw neither look nor gesture. Conscious chiefly of his sin in 
the recoil it was about to have on the younger sister, he saw and 
suffered with her eyes and heart alone, while the tragedy of the other 
passed him by. 

As he stood silent, impassive, instinct told Muriel that the influence 
of the stranger woman was still upon him, and roused to a jealous 
madness by the consciousness of her impotence to move him in death, 
even as in life, she cried bitterly :— 

“Lift your head, coward, perjurer, betrayer that you are, and look 
upon your handiwork, ay, print us well—my child and I—upon 
your memory, and then go back to her, and be happy with her if you 
can ; forget us, if you are able !” 

He lifted his head, looking not at her, but at Mignon, upon whose 
face had come a great fear, wonder, and expectation. 

Muriel caught at the girl’s arm and drew her forward. 

“Tt was but now,” she cried, “ that you prayed me to tell you the 
name of my betrayer, that you might seek him out and drag him 
here, compelling him to look upon the ruin he had worked... . 
You need not go far to find him, for there he stands before you 
.... Your friend: your friend, Gabrielle, 
and mine !” 

“ He?” said Mignon, gazing at Philip with dilated eyes. “No, 
no... . it is not possible... .” 

But as she looked, something in his face arrested her attention— 
their eyes met. For one frightful moment she thought she was 
going mad; the next she was standing beside him, her white lips 
syllabling, yet refusing to utter the words— 

“Tt is true ?” 

“ Tt is true.” 

She swayed slightly away from him, as one who is about to fall, 
then, as her lips moved, he fell down on his knees before her, and 
burying his face in a portion of her robe, in a voice of agony cried :— 

“Spare me, Mignon, spare me !” 
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A low cry followed his words, but it was uttered by the elder 
sister, not the younger, as lifting herself on her elbow, and desperately 
fighting against the mortal weakness that beset her— 

“Who utters the name of Mignon here?” she cried fearfully, 
“that is her name .... the name of the woman who stole my 
Philip from me . . . . who cast me out to die of cold and shame 

. whom I have cursed, whom I have hated . . . . there is no 
Mignon here!” 

But even as she spoke, slowly, slowly there dawned in her eyes 
an awful fear, doubt, and uncertainty; then revelation coming to 
her even as it had come to her sister during the few past moments— 


“You... . yow are Mignon?” she said in a whisper. 

“Yes .... Iam Mignon... .” said the girl in a voice that 
was like nothing human; “and you have cursed me... . oh my 
God! .... you have cursed me... . unsay that curse!” she 


cried deliriously, as she flung her arms about her sister’s form; but 
Muriel, thrusting away with all her feeble strength those beseeching 
hands, in a dread whirl of jealousy, horror, hatred, love, fell back 
upon the pillow—dead. 


Caapten LI. 


“God made him, therefore let him pass for a man; in truth, I know it 
is a sin to be a mocker.” 


SitENcE in the death-chamber for the space of five seconds; then 
with an awful cry Mignon flung herself upon her sister’s body, 
crying to it for dear God’s sake to give her one word, only one of 
pardon, of blessing .... of love.... 

But that agonised prayer fell upon deaf ears, and to all the girl’s 
beseechings, that which had been Muriel opposed the grim silence 
that is the only true and veritable silence upon earth. 

It is a silence that can be felt . . . . it is a hideous void at which 
the ear aches, the heart rebels, against whose inexorable majesty we 
dash ourselves, impotent as breakers against a wall, and woe, woe 
unto those who have not obtained their meed of forgiveness ere the 
everlasting silence has descended, who have not wrested one parting 
word of love from the dying lips, and to whom must remain a lifelong 
hunger and despair ! 

For how long endured that wild and frenzied prayer from the 
living sister to the dead? Daylight was struggling uncertainly into 
the room when Mignon ceased her cries, and slipping to the floor, lay 
all huddled up together, like a creature who has been crushed and 
beaten out of all human shape. 


Muriel had cursed her . . . . and Muriel was... . dead. God 
VOL, LI. K 
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Himself could not reverse these two awful facts, and beneath them 
she sank down stunned, a creature one-half of whose brain was 
paralysed, and in whom memory and consciousness, save as affecting 
these points, were for the time being absent. 

The sister of her love... . the sister for whom she had so 
patiently watched and waited, flesh of her flesh, blood of her blood, 
heart of her heart . . . . had cursed her, had died with that curse 
unrevoked upon her lips, and across the bridge of silence, now yawn- 
ing ’twixt them, no shriving word could ever cross, but for to-day, 
to-morrow, for ever, the woman who lived would have to rest under 
the shadow of that dreadful ban. 

Muriel was dead .... oh! never more would her coming be 
hearkened for by day or night, never more would her beautiful face 
come to Mignon in her dreams, with the glad light of love and 
welcome upon it ; in wrath and bitterness had it passed away for ever, 
and never again, I wis, would it wear in the girl’s memory the mien 
it so long had worn in her hopes . . . . Yet no instinct of rebellion 
stirred in her gentle heart as she looked up at the patch of grey sky 
overhead, and dumbly—endured. 

Where was Muriel now? And had there fallen from her that 
earthly cloak of human passion, wrapped in which she had hurried 
into the presence of her Maker ? 

Surely in that new existence in which she was merged all human 
hates and jealousies were by now blotted out, love alone remaining for 
the weary wayfarers left behind ? 

In vain had Mignon addressed her prayers to the helpless clay 
beside her, but perhaps the disembodied spirit was somewhere at 
hand, and would hear, would forgive 

“Muriel!” she said, in a low hoarse whisper, “are you anywhere 
near... . will younot forgive... . forgive... . if you cannot 
speak to me, send me some sign that I may know and under- 


But there came no answer back to her, nor any sign that she 
craved, only some one who had heard that anguished pleading, yet 
of whose presence, until now, she had not been even conscious, drew 
near to her, and as one from whom speech is dragged by extremest, 
harshest necessity, uttered her name— 

“ Mignon !” 

By any other name should he have called her rather than this 
. . it struck upon her ear with fatal significance, and revived 
that portion of the night’s revelations that had hitherto been merged 
in the stupendous calamity so instantly following upon it. 

Full recollection of the last time he had called her by that name, 
and the results, came to her as she slowly recoiled from him, in her 
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blue eyes a great horror and loathing that grew, and grew, and 
beneath which he shrank and seemed to wither. 

“And you dare to remain in her presence,” she said, in a low 
intense whisper. “ You dare to approach, to speak tome .. . . you 
.... if I had a knife in my hand I would stab you to the heart, 
and deem that I did righteously in ridding the earth of you... . 
murderer, hypocrite, dastard! Is there a God above,” she cried, 
lifting her terrible face to heaven, “that He permits such as you to 
live—such as her to die? And I have called you friend... . I 
have taken your hand in mine... .” she paused to look down 
shuddering, as though a stain must rest upon it; “I have talked to 
you of her, I have babbled to you of the happy days that she and I 
would have together, and all the time . . . . all the time, you knew 
yourself to be her betrayer . . . . that out in the world she was 
battling with hunger, cold, and shame. ... . i 

She writhed to and fro, as one stung through and through by 
physical pain. It was as though she were tasting every misery 
through which her sister had passed. And he from whom the dead 
woman yonder had not wrung one glance of pity, in Mignon’s every 
pang endured a hundred deaths. 

“You have spoken to me of love . . . .” went on the girl. “Oh 
it makes my very flesh creep and crawl to think that I 
should have found favour in the eyes of such a thing as you... .« 
that my ears have been polluted by words of love from such as you 

. oh, monstrous . . . . my sister’s lover . . . . the father of 
my sister’s child .... and I... . at one time I was in danger 
of falling to your hand . . . . I might have become your wife, and 
so supplanted her, taking the place that by every right of honour and 
justice was hers; but that I had one friend who took me to the 
shelter of his home . . . .” 

With the last words her voice changed ; into her face, all distorted 
by its great loathing and hatred, a more human expression came. 
For the first time Philip dared to raise his head to look at 
her. 

But as he gazed, that momentary gleam of softness died out, her 
voice was harsher, crueller even than before, as she cried :— 

“ And so it was of her you were speaking when in the garden at 
Rosemary you bade me remember in the days to come how you loved 
me, in spite of your conscience, your. God, all .. . . It was with 
that black treachery at your heart towards her that you came to me 
with the foulest love-suit a man ever prosecuted ; it was with the 
knowledge that your success with me meant worse than death to that 


poor trusting creature that you prayed me to become your wife 
soe Your wife... .” 


K 2 
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The deadly detestation with which she breathed those two words 
seemed to rouse Philip as with a blow. 

“ And did I not love you?” he cried wildly. “ Has not the greater 
part of my sin been committed solely and entirely for the sake of 
the great love I bore to you?” 

“Can such as you Jove 2?” she said, her gaze full of scorn. “Oh! 
do not so take that sacred name in vain, or I would pray that it 
never find place in my heart .... that I might live and die 
knowing naught but the hatred and loathing of which it is now so 
full !” 

“Hatred?” he repeated, trembling as the sinner may who has 
long expected his doom, yet cannot but wince as he hears it pro- 
nounced ; “ yet though love can turn to hate so swiftly, may not the 
memory of love tarry with us for awhile? By the love you so lately 
bore me, I beseech you to have mercy, mercy, and not utterly crush 
to earth him who is already so heavily punished of God !” 

“ By the love I bore you?” repeated Mignon, staring at him with 
eyes sexless, incredulous as those of a child. “I... . love you? 

. . In the days that I liked you best, even when I was so drawn 
towards you by the belief that you could give me news of my 
darling . . . . there was never one thought, one throb of love for 
you in my nk ‘ 

“When I walked with you,” said Philip, gazing at her as a man 
who slowly awakens from a dream, “ when, as plainly as looks could 
speak, you told me why you had removed your wedding-ring . 
how your heart had awakened at last, and for me. . . 

“For you?” she said below her breath. “Oh! not for you.... 
not for you... .” 

Her rigid face changed, her bent brows relaxed, in her blue eyes a 
tender light shone, an exquisite blush mantled slowly on her cheek, 
and spread gradually over her face. 

“You love Adam!” cried Philip involuntarily. 

“That is between him .... and me... .” she said below her 
breath, then, turning back to her sister, she flung herself on her 
knees by the pallet, crying :— 

“Oh my heart . . . . my heart... . and can I talk of love or 
life or hope while you lie thus ? 

“You have never loved me,” said Philip slowly ; “never ....- 
never... . and youlove.... him.” 

He approached the bed, and looked down, not on Mignon, but on 
Muriel, upon whose beautiful face the bitterness of life had passed 
away, to be replaced by that peace that passeth all understanding. 

Slowly, fearfully he lifted her wan hand, the hand upon which a 
ring should have been, but was not, slowly he laid it down again. 
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This poor creature had loved him once, had sinned, had suffered for 
him, and he had loved her not, while that other whom he had loved 
to his own undoing had cast his passion aside as a thing of naught, 
had mocked, derided, denied it. 

“She would have forgiven me,’ he said very low; “broken, 
wretched, dying as she was, she would have found some word of 
pardon, of love, for me, had I prayed for it, but you . . . . you, who 
stand on the threshold of a happy existence, upon whose conscience 
no load of sin or shame rests, who have the haven of a husband’s love 
to which to creep . . . . and the long years of the future in which 
to forget, you withhold from me, miserable wretch, the one word for 
which I crave . . . . ‘He that cannot forgive, breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every man hath need of forgiveness 

” Have you never heard or read some such words as these ?” 

For a moment those grandly merciful words knocked at and 
sought an entrance at the girl’s heart ; for one moment she wavered, 
then as her eyes fell on the dead, so wronged, so mute, so pitiful, 
her face hardened, unconsciously echoing the old Queen’s words :— 

“God may forgive you,” she said, “ but I never will!” 

Then he turned and went away, leaving her alone with her dead. 


Cuarpter LII. 


“He marked their brows and foreheads; saw their hair 
Put sleekly on one side with nicest care: 
And each one’s gentle wrists, with reverence, 
Put crosswise to its heart.” 


Tue last offices of the dead had been performed, and, folded in 
spotless white, the young mother and child lay. 

No flower was in either hand, though an hour ago the woman of 
the house had entered the attic, bearing a great basket of snowy 
blossoms and waxen green leaves; but Mignon, knowing by whose 
hand they were sent, shuddering, had bade her take them away ; 
. no flower purchased by his gold should lie upon her darling’s 
breast. 

And the woman had gone away with uplifted shoulders and brows, 
asking herself, did the girl think that dead folks buried themselves, 
and whom did she suppose was making arrangements for, and paying, 
the expenses of her sister’s funeral? And surely, if a substantial 
favour like that could be accepted at his hands, folks might bear to 
stomach a simple gift of flowers? 

She had made a pretty shrewd guess at the story of the dead woman, 


and the relation borne to her by Philip, but Mignon’s ways puzzled 
and confounded her, 
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Not one thought did the girl seem to give to those stern, imevitable 
details of death that usually fall so heavily on the mourner. Dimly 
she knew that soon her sister would be taken from her, therefore she 
clung to, and would not leave her during those long three days and 
nights that elapsed between the death and burial. 

With Muriel’s curse ever ringing in her ears, with the awful 
knowledge of her sister’s past lying like a stone at her heart, she 
kept her lonely vigil, dumb, half-crazed, and drank the bitter cup 
held to her lips unto the dregs. 

Had she not possessed a source of hope of which she scarcely dared 
to think, yet that was ever present to her mind, had she known no 
refuge to which to creep when once the fury of this agony should be 
overpast, she would certainly have lost her wits then, not later, for 
assuredly it was a woman more than half mad who, on the morning 
of the funeral, flung herself across the coffin, and refused to allow the 
men to carry that light burden away. 

Then, all cries, prayers, tears, being unavailing, she had looked her 
last on that poor dead face, and following that hideous velvet pall 
down those many, many stairs, Jater on was standing by the side of 
an open grave, hearkening to a voice that from a great distance off 
uttered the words, “ Ashes to ashes . . . . dust todust” ... . and 
then there had fallen a crash of earth on Muriel’s heart, or so she 
thought . . . . and with a great cry she had fallen down .... 
down . . . . anon awakening, to find herself in the miserable garret, 
stretched on the pallet that but a few hours ago was pressed by 
Muriel’s dead body. 

She sat up, put her feet to the ground, thrust the hair from her 
eyes, and looked around—she was alone. 

As, half-conscious, she still gazed around her, the door was thrown 
back, and Philip entered. Entered! rather did he reel as he walked 
like a drunken man, yet the fumes of wine were not in his brain, but 
rather a disease that had struck him down that morning, that he still 
struggled against and resisted until such time as he should have made 
one last, one desperate effort to obtain Mignon’s forgiveness. 

“ Mignon!” he cried wildly. “Mignon! have you no mercy, no 


| pity for a wretch so forsaken of God and man asI? I cannot die 


without your forgiveness . . . . and death is fast overtaking me... . 
Before it is too late, I beseech you to speak one word, one little word 
of pardon... .” 

“ Had you any pity upon her ?” cried the girl, trembling in every 
limb. “Can your repentance bring her back again, or my forgiveness 
make you any other than the murderer that you are? Go to Him” 
—she pointed upwards—*“but do not come to me... . Perhaps 
before I die I may forgive; but not now... . notnow... .” 
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The poor wretch had clutched at her dress; she drew it out of his 
grasp as though that touch were contamination, and as she did so he 
fell forward and lay across the foot of the pallet. 

For a moment a faint pity struggled into Mignon’s face, then, with 
a gesture of disgust, she turned from him, and stooping her lips to 
the pillow Muriel’s head had pressed, she threw a last look round 
the wretched room, and passed down the staircase out into the busy 
streets. 

* * % * * * 

Through the brain-fever, long threatened, that at last had overtaken 
Philip, he was tended not unkindly by the woman of the house. In 
his pocket-book she found money enough and to spare for all expenses, 
and being no robber, but fairly honest according to her lights, she 
procured him such advice and nursing as he needed, and left the 
matter in the hands of Providence. Providence elected to turn the 
scale in the favour of life, yet with so niggard a hand that scarcely 
could the man, who at the end of two months rose from his bed, be 
said to be saved, but rather that his span of life had been for a very 
short period extended. 

His first act had been to visit Muriel’s grave, and he had pondered 
over the violets strewn upon it, marvelling whether her sister’s hand 
had laid them there; nay, on that selfsame night some strange 
influence had seemed to beckon him thither, as it had beckoned 
Mignon . . . . Mignon, whom he believed to be safe in her husband’s 
care, and of whom he had been thinking as one who, in the sweets of 
her new-found love, was already learning to forget the miserable 
story of the past. 

So he had thought . ... he had dreamt of her... . and the 
poor distraught outcast sleeping in the moonlight was the reality of 
his dream. 

Would death come to him before he had restored ker to her husband, 
before the story that she was powerless to utter had been uttered by 
the only other person living able to speak it? This was the question 
that each morning he asked himself when he rose; that was as far as 
ever from being answered when night came, and he laid himself down 
to seek the rest that was for ever denied to him. 


Cuapter LILI. 


“A great and important passion is a great means of wisdom.” 
A BLUSTERING January wind that might have been a March one, and 
carried a foretaste of spring in its vigorous breath, tore and frolicked 
and swept on its way, sending hats flying, clothes whirling, apple- 
stalls to the right about, and with his rude salute eyen brought a 
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tinge of colour to the cheek of a poorly clad girl who stood at the 
corner of Chancery Lane, with a number of bunches of violets in her 
hand. 

At a little distance stood a middle-aged woman, who watched her, 
and seemed to be waiting until her mind should be made up. 

While the girl hesitated, as one perplexed, and undecided in which 
direction to proceed, a man, who towered head and shoulders above 
the crowd, emerged from beneath .Temple Bar, and came slowly 
towards her. 

She saw him and shrank back, trembling violently, fear, joy, love, 
rapidly succeeding themselves upon her countenance, then, as he 
approached, was passing her, apparently obeying a desperate and 
uncontrollable impulse, she darted forward, and struggling to speak, 
stood in his path, with both hands clasped and uplifted. The woman 
too had uttered a low quick cry, and turned pale, as one who fears. 
His thoughts were miles away, his eyes took no heed of the faces 
about him; nevertheless, attracted perhaps by their perfume, he 
glanced downwards at the cluster of violets held, as he thought, 
towards him, then, still absently, stopped, took out a penny, and held 
it out to what he supposed to be the flower-girl. 

For a moment a wan face was lifted to his, for a moment a pair of 
blue eyes met his own, then she drew back, covering that miserable 
face with a corner of her cloak; and Adam, restoring the penny to 
his pocket, went on his way. 

On his way, yet with a strangely unquiet heart, with throbbing 
pulses—and why, forsooth ? Because a poor, ragged little flower-girl 
had blue eyes—like hers—because the shape of a pair of pale lips 
reminded him of a lovely pair of rosy ones that had once been his; 
because the breath of the violets had brought to his memory the girl 
who loved flowers almost as dearly as he loved them himself. 

A pair of blue eyes . . . . Was he never to see a bit of blue sky, 
or a child’s blonde head without the eyes and hair of the woman he 
had once loved appearing before him ? 

He had rooted her out of his heart, he loved her no longer, yet he 
had not power to efface her image from his mind; a chance look, a 
resemblance, would bring her back, and there would follow a period 
of unrest and fever that he ascribed to his craving for vengeance on 
Philip, to his disheartening and fruitless search; to anything, in 
short, but the real and true cause—viz., his profound and ineradicable 
love for her. 

True love is like the small-pox or typhoid fever : once be thoroughly 
impregnated with either disease, and it will be as impossible to take 
it in the same degree a second time as it will be difficult to eradicate 
the effects of it from the system. Thus may a man with the seeds of 
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death within him walk bravely erect, and cheat himself with the 
belief that he is strong and well, until one day that deceitful strength 
fails him, and too late he realises the vanity of his fancied 
security. 

What ailed him that day, Adam asked himself, as he turned into 
the precincts of the Temple, that he should be so thoroughly possessed 
by the thought of her, that he should even have a bodily sense as of 
her presence near him? That, look’ which way he would, he saw 
nothing but her face, her eyes, while, mingling subtly with his 
thoughts, came the perfume of a cluster of violets ? 

He entered a house in one of the courts, and climbed the many 
stairs that led to the modest chambers that he called his own. 

His name, nevertheless, did not appear among that long list of 
legal gentlemen below. He had no fear of being surprised by 
his father or any other person to whom was known thé story of his 
disgrace, and here, in the intervals of that apparently useless search 
of which he had long wearied, he found among his books some portion 
of that forgetfulness that he had so sternly sworn to himself to 
compass. 

And yet, as he seated himself in his accustomed place, and drew 
towards him one of the volumes that he had been studying far into 
the preceding night, the letters on the page played strange tricks 
with his eyes, and spelt out over and over again the name of Mignon. 

Those violets! Their scent seemed to pursue him everywhere, he 
could have sworn there were some in the room, he was bewitched 
.... dreaming .... and then he became aware of a slender 
current of air that streamed through the gradually opening door, and 
in the widening aperture he saw—a great bunch of the flowers of 
which he was thinking. 

It had been no fancy ; he had actually smelled them, and he smiled 
at his own imagination, curiously wondering what was going to 
happen next, as he sat, his eyes fixed upon the door, and waited. 

By slow degrees a shabby, slight shape emerged into view. He 
recognised it for that of the flower-girl who had first offered him her 
wares, then refused his penny, and he said to himself that she had 
repented of that refusal, and followed him all the way for it, even up 
those many stairs that might well have deterred her. 

He wished that she had not come... . it was the sight of her 
that had put Mignon into his thoughts . . . . he would give her, not 
a penny, but a shining bit of silver, and then she would go away 
gladly enough, and leave him to his work. But she should leave no 
violets with him, since in some indescribable fashion they suggested 
her. 


He held the money out towards her, saying :-— 
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“TI do not want your flowers, my girl, but since you have come so 
, 

He stopped abruptly, a consciousness of something strange, wnusual, 
stealing over him, as the girl advanced towards him indeed, but 
extended no hand to take the proffered coin. 

Nearer she came, nearer yet, until she stood beside him, then, 
laying her hand upon his, flowers and all, she looked into his face. 

May not that be described as a moment of madness in which a 
man’s mind fails to grasp, to comprehend, some simple fact that lies 
before him? To Adam the face into which he looked was the face of 
a stranger—a stranger who yet bore a likeness to the woman that he 
had loved, a faded, pale, and caricatured likeness, that was all; for 
were she placed by the side of the real Mignon, there would probably 
be little or no real resemblance between them. 

He looked down at the hand lying upon his own ; it was a slender 
hand, apparently unused to hard work, by no means what one would 
expect to belong to a poor flower-girl who toiled for her bread 
honestly—a hand that he seemed to know. 

“Douglas... .” it was his name... . the name by which no 
one save his mother had ever addressed him... . and the voice 
was .... Mignon’s . . . . eyes and voice alike were hers, yet this 
was not .... Mignon.... 

Turning slowly, he looked again into her face, looked and literally 
did not know it. The memory of her as she had been, stepped 
between him and the image of her as she was. He told himself he 
was mad, dreaming, an excited imagination, imbued with the thought 
of her, had conjured up the phantom likeness, his mind was diseased, 
and, like the slayer, who in every face sees but the features of his 
v-ctim, so in everything to-day he saw but the reflection of hers. 

He shivered, drew his hand away from beneath hers, then once 
again he held out the coin, not looking at the girl, but straight 
before him. 

“ You should not have followed me here,” he said harshly ; “ take 
this, and go!” and he pointed imperatively to the door. 

That harsh voice, that peremptory gesture of dismissal, conveyed 
their meaning with cruel clearness to the poor creature’s brain ; she 
cowered as though beneath a blow, and for a moment seemed about to 
obey him; then she flung herself on her knees beside him. 

“Douglas... .” she said in a voice of heart-breaking agony. 

“ Douglas... .” and it was strange that the name by which she 
had learned to love him should never pass her lips until reason had 
abandoned its guard over them, “it is your Mignon . . . . your poor 
little Mignon... .” 

He sat as though turned to stone, and looked at her. 
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Even then he refused to realise the truth, but gazed at her as a 
man may at a mask behind which he seeks to pierce to the familiar 
features that he is told are behind it. 

Yes, the eyes, the lips, were Mignon’s, but the face was strange 
to him; he had never seen it before—it was a chance resemblance 

. and how came his name to be uttered by this poor outcast ? 

Nevertheless, even while he thus assured himself, that consciousness 
within us that argues not, but simply 7s, told him the truth. 

He would not realise it, he thrust it from him, as rising, and still 
strictly keeping to that unworded decision made by his mind, he 
said :— 

“Do you hear me? Go!” 

She lifted both hands, wildly pressing them against her brows, and 
as she did so her miserable hat fell upon her shoulders, exposing the 
little blonde head that he knew so well. 

Probably he believed that it was then only that he recognised her ; 
yet I think the first shock of revelation was over when, drawing 
back a step, he said :— 

“And what do you do—here ?” 

Comprehending no more of his words than that they were pitiless 
ones, she sought not to reply, only with lips parted in what might 
well be mistaken for the quiver and agony of guilt, seemed to await 
his next words. 

He was regarding her, as one who looks at, yet beyond her, in his 
eyes the look of him who gazes upon some loathsome sight, some 
foul creation, against the horror of which his flesh creeps, his soul 
recoils ; and indeed he was then regarding, not her, but that leprosy 
of sin in which, for the first time in the flesh, she stood clothed 
before him. Not as the Mignon of his manhood’s dream, but as the 
smirched, spoilt toy of a man’s idle caprice did he behold her; and 
once again he experienced that burning, intolerable shame which had 
beset him during that night’s vigil at Rosemary. 

How thick and beautiful her hair still was—the hair with which 
her lover’s hands had doubtless often played... . how beautiful the 
shape of the pale lips that he had doubtless so often kissed . . . lastly, 
he found himself wondering by what strange lack of moral conscious- 
ness she had contrived to retain that innocent look which still lay 
upon her ? 

It had been his one great fear that she would seek him out, 
perchance with some wild prayer for forgiveness, perchance because, 
when deprived of the love for which she had lost all, she would (as 
women, and not the best, have been known to do) yearn for some 
crumb of that which she had formerly slighted. 

Well, he had feared truly: she had found him out, and if the one 
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word uttered by her meant anything, it meant that she had yet some 
hope, some desire, of reinstating herself in his heart. 

That she had fallen to extremest penury he could not doubt, 
although why this should be was hard to tell, unless it were that she 
had been deserted by Philip ; and then, with a sharp, sudden pang, he 
remembered that she had offered him a bunch of violets... . nay, 
that she was standing at a street corner apparently selling them for a 
living. . . . and was that strange look in her face that so perplexed 
him caused by—privation ? 

“Why do you not go back to Rosemary?” he said in measured 
tones; “it is a shelter that has long awaited you, and Prue still 
watches for and awaits your coming 

She gathered none of the sense of his words, only looked up into 
that face, stern and inexorable as fate, then, like a loving, chidden 
child who evades mention of the fault for which it has but now been 
punished, yet seeks to make its peace by submission and a caress, she 
lifted both hands pleadingly towards him, and “ Violets! sweet 
violets !” she said— 

“ All a-blowing, 

And a-growing !” 
then smiled, the piteous, pathetic, vacant smile of the mad... . and 
Adam, with a sudden, awful conviction of the truth, for the first time 
understood why her face had seemed to him as the face of a stranger. 


Cuapter LIV. 
“ Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it.” 
Hz stood transfixed. All the loathing detestation of her sin, all 
the bodily sickening at his own shame that her presence had hitherto 
induced in him, swept away in a great torrent of love and pity, 
beneath which he trembled like a reed. Those pleading outstretched 
hands... . that lost, pathetic smile, that pitiful attitude, which in its 
confiding helplessness appealed to every fibre of his manliness and 
strength, drove from him the consciousness of her fault, leaving him 
for the moment alive only to the terrible punishment and consequences 
of it. What dread tale, that she had not power to speak, was locked 
within those poor and trembling lips? What experience of cruelty 
and desertion had driven her out, all astray, defenceless, at the mercy 


of man as she was, to support herself by selling violets in the open 
streets of London ? 


A knot rose in his throat... . his eyes were dim as he stooped, and 
lifting that little kneeling figure, drew her into the chair whence he had 
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but now risen, growing pale as death at the momentary contact of his 
flesh with hers. 

He covered his face with his hands... . but though his eyes were 
veiled he saw her....ay, saw her as the poor mindless, broken 
thing that she was, and, with a dual consciousness, at the same 
moment beheld her as she had once been . . . . as the song of joy and 
beauty that she had once been—a girl whose laugh was music, whose 
glance a sunbeam, and to whom all bright and airy graces had 
been natural as the air she breathed .... He drew his hand fiercely 
from before his eyes, and looked at the squalid dress, the faded, 
pinched face, and asked himself again, were they caused—O merciful 
God !—by famine ? 

As one goaded to madness by an intolerable thought, he went away 
returning almost instantly with food, which he set before her, 
for one dreadful moment scarcely daring to breathe as she half 
stretched her hand towards it, then shook her head, and resumed her 
anxious watch of his face. 

He was saying to himself that yon girl was his wife... . that yon 
was the creature whom he had vowed to watch over, to protect and 
cherish, who yet bore his name, the name of which he was so silently 
yet deeply proud. . . . and that suchas she now was she had become 
through Philip La Mert. 

Philip La Mert’s work .... as he looked at it, the lust for 
vengeance upon the betrayer that had hitherto possessed him counted 
as nothing in comparison with the madness that overcame him then, 
and as he advanced a step, in imagination precipitating himself upon 
his enemy, his form swelling to almost superhuman grandeur, his 
eyes flashing fire, his right hand clenched, and crushing to pulp the 
violets he had but now taken from Mignon, the girl cowered and 
shrank away from him in fear. 

At that very moment, so speedily had Prue found Philip, after 
tracking Adam (and Mignon) to his home, the door opened, and for 
the second time that morning an unexpected visitor stood on the 
threshold. The man for vengeance upon whom Adam hungered, 
body and soul, entering hurriedly, came face to face with him. 

“Thank God!” he cried, a great light of joy spreading over his 
ashen face, “that she is here—that she is with you. Half my task 
now, and that the hardest half, is done !” 

“Dog!” cried Adam, “and do we meet at last ?” 

But even as he spoke, the sudden, awful conviction came home to 
him that his enemy had escaped him; that out of his hands had 
been taken the punishment for which he thirsted, for that before the 
tribunal, not of man, but of God, would Philip La Mert, before many 
hours were past, be standing to give account of his evil deeds, 
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His enemy had escaped him! The thought of Mignon even was 
blotted out in that awful sense of frustrated vengeance, as with 
clenched hand falling nerveless at his side, his whole attitude breath- 
ing strength, justice, and sublime wrath, he towered above that other, 
who, wan, bowed, and grey, bore upon his forehead that death-sign 
which the most ignorant could not have failed to comprehend. Then, 
covering his face with his hands, Adam drew back... . this.... 
this was the thing with which he had so prayed to measure his 
strength . . . . this, that had less than a woman’s strength in its 
fevered, broken frame 

Mignon was gazing from one to the other, painfully trying to 
understand Without, a woman’s form leaned against the lintel 
of the door, with fear and trembling awaiting the result of the 
meeting between the two men. 

“Look at her,” said Adam, lifting his hand and pointing to 
Mignon; “look at your handiwork, I say, and rejoice. ‘But half 
your task was done, you said; it would puzzle even you to work 
aught more deadly on yon broken, mindless thing than you have 
worked already !” 

Philip’s eyes turned towards that slight and sordid figure; and 
shuddered, yet not as one to whom the sight is a new one. 

“ Look well at her,” cried Adam in his terrible voice—the voice that 
was the only outlet to the fury of baffled vengeance that swayed 
him; “you best know what she was ere your cursed sin blighted 
her; look at her as she is, at a sight that, were there justice in 
heaven, should strike you blind in the beholding !” 

Still no reply, still that desperate struggle for breath, that hand 
pressed hard against the side, that mien as of utter guilt and de- 
tection. 

“You swore to me,” cried Adam, “as between man and man, that 
she should be sacred to you as your own sister might be, that never 
would you by word or deed bring discredit upon her, or your love for 
her ; and when my back was turned, and with the foulest heart, the 
most perjured lips that ever traitor wore, you bided your opportunity, 
you stole her away, you made of her that which she now stands—a 
thing of shame, of sin, of degradation; and now, now you dare to 
pursue her even into my presence—a presence to which she has fled, 
with God knows what story of desertion and outrage, that she cannot 
speak. Go!” (there came into his voice the leap, the fury of a wild 
beast who springs upon his prey) “ere I forget my manhood and 
your weakness—go! nor dare further to molest yon poor outcast, 
that, though by the right of sin is yours, shall no longer be the sport 


of your brutality, but henceforth be cared for and tended as her help- 
less state demands.” 
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“Mine?” said Philip, lifting his head at last. “Oh! were it mine, 
poor though it be, I were indeed rich; but mine it is not no, nor 
ever will be . . . . as it has always been, so is it now—your own.” 

“Do you dare to mock me?” cried Adam, striding forward, the 
veins standing out on his forehead like cords, blood springing from 
the palms in which his nails had dug. “ What! that which once was 
yours, and now is by you cast aside, you dare to call mine ?” 

“Tt never was mine,” said Philip, his face bathed in the dews of 
utter exhaustion, “ neither in name nor in body, in heart or in fancy, 
has she for one moment belonged to any man but you, nay, her very 
mind was in your keeping, and when she deemed that your love had 
failed her, that you believed her to have betrayed you, that mind 
went, and she became what you see her now.’ 

“You are mad!” said Adam, trembling violently, “mad, I say !” 

He dashed his hand across his brow. 

“Does a woman who loves her husband forsake him for another 
man? O! it is a fine tale” (he laughed long and harshly), “and 
one that does you credit, since you know that she is not able to speak 
and disapprove it, and the lie that a man tells to shield the honour of 
a woman who has sinned for him is doubtless a noble one; neverthe- 
less” (there came an ominous gleam into his eyes) “if you are wise, 
you will spare it me.” 

“She came away to her sister,” said Philip, “ to her sister who was 
dying—murdered by me... . Long ere she knew the name of 
Muriel’s betrayer, in the days when she believed me to be Muriel’s 
friend (and in this lay the whole secret of her apparent preference for 
me), she had wrung from me a promise that if ever I chanced upon 
Muriel I would go straight to her, whether it were by day or night, 
and fetch her to that sister’s side; and I kept my vow, at what cost 
to myself no one will ever know . . . . ever know.” 

He paused, struggling with his mortal weakness, and in that pause 
Mignon timidly crept a step nearer to Adam and looked up into his 
face. But as one stricken with a sore and terrible shame her husband 
stood, and groaning aloud hid his face from her. 

she was innocent, after all. Phillis had 
been right, while he .... 

“ Of the words of hatred and loathing that she spoke to me by her 
sister's corpse, when she knew me for what I was,” went on Philip, 
“T will not speak .... in my heart I bear them always, leaden 
curses to weigh my soul down to hell! only believe that under heaven 
there crawls no thing so vile in her eyes as I.” 

“But she loved you once,” cried Adam, “before she knew the 


story of her sister It was the knowledge of that which broke 
her love ?” 
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“She never loved me,” said Philip, “never. ... never.... 
That was the last, the most miserable mistake of the fatal series ; for, 
madman, coxcomb that I was, I once believed that her love was 
mine... . that the heart which I saw day by day awakening for 
you was for me O my God!” he cried, “how she undeceived 

Do not dream that I have soiled her ears with one word 

that could pollute them; my vow to you I have kept to the letter, 

Pure as 

she was on the day you first beheld her, so pure is she now, and her 

madness will not endure . . . . with love’s healing influence at work, 
it will pass . . . . and you will be happy .... happy... .” 

He had fallen rather than thrown himself into a chair, and now his 
head sank slowly, slowly forward, until it lay on his outstretched 
arms and rested there. 

If only she would speak to him the one word of forgiveness for 
which he had so wildly and often prayed... . if only he had 
strength to raise his head, to call to her . . . . Surely, surely she 


“ Mignon !” 

Who uttered that rapt, delirious cry? Not Philip 
up through the dimness of death, he saw those two standing face to 
face, saw the lover hold out arms to which the girl crept with a long, 


long, sobbing sigh, as one who finds herself at home after long 
wandering ; then a great darkness came down on one present, a great 
silence settled slowly about him... . and Philip’s soul had sailed 
out alone upon the wide sea of eternity to meet his Maker. 


THE END. 








